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RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 


VERYBODY concedes that the farmers of the 
country have grievances. As a class they are 
perhaps given to complaints at all times, but the 
course of events in recent years has furnished suf- 
ficient reason for discontent. The prices of many 
farm products have fallen, and at the same time 
taxes have increased. 

The politicians, of course, have been ready with 
remedies. One set has told the farmers that their 
sufferings can be relieved by the easy device of 
passing a new tariff bill. Auother set has assured 
them that their troubles would be ended. by the 
enactment of a free-coinage law. Republicans and 
Bryanites alike have treated the grievances of the 
agricultural population as due solely to the course 
of legislation enacted at Washington, and to be 
removed only by other legislation at the national 
capital. 

Nothing could be more refreshing than to turn 
from these equally absurd positions of rival poli- 
ticians to a non-partisan exposition of a real griev- 
ance of the farmers, which they can themselves 
easily get rid of. Such an exposition is presented 
by Professor Jamzs H. Hys.op, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the Forum, as the result of his observa- 
tions and investigations in Ohio and Indiana last 
year. The visitor found the farmers complaining 
that prices for grain were low, while farm labor 
was as high as it had been in more prosperous 
times, and inclining to accept this as inevitable un- 
der the existing monetary standard. Indeed, they 
attributed their troubles in this respect altogether 
to the operation of causes outside their own envi- 
ronment. 

Professor HysLop,; however, soon discovered 
that there was a real cause of complaint which 
nobody thought of. In these two States of the 
central West the farmers have almost impercepti- 
bly encouraged pauperism to such an extent that 
poor men will not work for anything short of the 
highest pay, and that the taxes for poor relief have 
reached appalling proportions. Within ten years 
the number of people given out-door relief during 
the last month of summer in the capital county of 
Ohio rose from 1692 to 10,733, og about one-tenth 
of the whole population; and this period ended be- 
fore the panic of 1893, and the hard times which 
have followed it. Nor was this an exceptional 
case. In the whole State the number of people 
outside the infirmaries who received assistance 
grew from 8022 to 54,121 in the ten years between 
1881 and 1891. 

Taught thus during a period of prosperity that 
the State owed them a living, this class of people 
only grew more overbearing after the business de- 
pression set in. Last year there was a great corn 
crop in that part of the country, which created an 
unusual demand for labor, but the farmers could 
not afford to pay the high prices of previous years. 
In miany cases they could not get anybody in their 
towns to work for them at anything less than the 
old rates of ‘*‘ flush times,” and if outsiders offered 
their services on reduced terms, they were often 
intimidated by the hotne laborers, and left for fear 
of injury. The reason was that every resident 
knew that, no maiter how lazy he was, he could 
get all that he needed from the county authorities 
simply by making application. It made no differ- 
ence if he went to the county commissioners after 
refusing an offer of work at good wages because 
he had at some time received higher pay; he was 
sure to receive food, fuel, and clothing at the ex- 
pense of the community while he shirked. - 

This abuse of charity alone is enough to account 
for a large share of the suffering complained of 
by the farmers of Ohio and ‘Indiana, for the East- 
ern inquirer found conditions in this regard much 
the same in the two States. No community can 
prosper which teaches the idle and shiftless that 
they are sure of a good living at the public ex- 
pense. Agriculture cannot thrive when the farm- 
ers who work must support a horde of other peo- 
ple who are quite as well able to labor, but are 
told by society that they need not unless they 
can get their own terms. No monetary standard 
wil! put the finances of a county on a solid basis 
when its autiorities are ready to issue $5000 bonds 
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to pay a deficit caused by poor relief which never 
ought to have been granted. 

The evil which Professor HysLop unearthed in 
Ohio and Indiana is not the only one from which 
the farmers suffer through their own fault. Dur- 
ing the campaign of last fall the fact was clearly 
demonstrated that certain counties in Minnesota 
were prosperous while others were in distress, an 
that the reason for the difference was the fact that 
one set still stuck to the raising of wheat alone, 
whjle the other had mastered the advantages of 
diversified agriculture. Plenty of cases were 
shown where farming communities in that State 
had not known the meaning of the expression 
‘*hard times,” although in others the people were 
firmly convinced that prosperity would be impos- 
sible so long as the gold standard should be main- 
tained. 

The great misfortune of the nation is the fact 


; that the people have so long been taught that they 


depend upon the government for everything. 
Whether it be a high tariff or the silver standard 
which is advocated as the sure cure for all ills, the 
effect is the same. The citizen is led to believe 
that help is to be obtained only from Washington. 
The result is that the voter pays less and less at- 
tention to the government of his town and county 
and State, and the farmer ceases to realize the ne- 
cessity of improving his methods of agriculture. 
Abuses thrive under the very eyes of the people, 
but escape detection because the popular gaze is 
constantly directed toward the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 


THE TARIFF BILLS AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

In a recent speech at Philadelphia, ex-Secretary 
OLNEY emphasized the fact that it is only by the 
legislation of Congress that foreign markets are 
closed to American products. His experience in 
diplomacy lends weight to what he said, for the 
tariff measures of 1894 called out protests against 
the discriminating and burdénsome duties con- 
tained im them. The protests of foreign govern- 
ments against the rates of the DINGLEY and Senate 
bills have been even stronger and more pointed, 
and unless some attention is paid to them, retalia- 
tory acts will be framed and enforced. 

So long as American products are exported upon 
their own merits, no foreign market will refuse to 
receive them. For commerce is not conducted on 
sentiment, but on profit; and the object of the pur- 
chaser is to obtain the largest quantity of high 
quality at the lowest cost to himself. The high 
quality of wheat, flour, provisions, tobacco, petro- 
leum, and cotton from the United States has cre- 
ated and maintained an immense export in the 
face of competition from like products of other 
countries. Our trade-marks have been copied and 
our manufactures counterfeited, in the hope of 
shaking the deservedly high repute of our exports, 
The results have only reacted upon the forgers, 
and have had no influence upon the great streams 
of American commerce. International trade, when 
conducted on free and unrestricted lines, need fear 
no barm from so unintelligent methods of compe- 
tition. The intelligent merchant is able to detect 
the fraud. 

When Congress deliberately discriminates among 
the nations trading with the United States, aud 
seeks to impose penalty duties upon the products 
of some nations and to admit the products of oth- 
ers under lighter duties, the effects upon trade are 
mischievous. It is not possible to escape such du- 
ties, and the foreign merchant, seeing his trade 
placed under disadvantage, naturally appeals to 
his government for protection. If a formal pro- 
test is of no avail, retaliatory measures are taken,. 
and laws placing American products under mstric-- 


tions and even prohibition are enforced. As Con-, 


gress, in legislating against the foreign article, 
acted under pressure of some interest, and not in. 
behalf of the general public, the commercial inter- 
ests of the country suffer, and the innocent pro- 
dager is made to bear the cost. By imposing dis- 
crimigating duties on sugar from Europe, we in- 
vite the exclusion of our provisions and flour from 
Europe. By taxing wool, we open an opportunity 
for higher duties on our products brought into Ar- 
gentina. How general those measures of retalia- 
tion may become is shown by the fact that only 
two great commercial powers have not protested 
formefly against the pending tariff bills—England 
and i 

Extreme protection only aggravates this ten- 
dency to antagonize foreign countries, and to close 
foreign markets to our products. With every step 
towards higher duties the protests have been more 
general and emphatic. For high duties mean re- 
striction on trade, and restriction based upon a 
reason that will not bear examination—the wish 


to favor some private enterprise at public expense. 
The advantage to the favored interest obtained by 
such legislation is very small when compared wit) 
the injury inflicted upon our export trude, and 
with each year’s commerce the sphere of possible 
injury becomes greater. $870,000,000 in mer- 
chandise was exported in 1896; more than three- 
fourths of this great trade can be put at a serious 
disadvantage in foreign markets by even moderate 
duties discriminating against American products. 
For the margin of successful competition is small, 
and is easily wiped out in the face of the increasing 
number of competitors. Congress, in pursuing the 
small gain to be secured through extreme protec- 
tion, will inevitably inflict a great loss ou far more 
profitable branches of production. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

‘Tux Commonwealth of Australia is the some- 
what clumsy title decided upon by the Federal 
Conyention of the Australian Colonies as, on the 
wholé, the most suitable for the proposed federa- 
tion of the states now occupying the island-conti- 
neut of the South Pacific. The United States of 
Australia and the Dominion of Australia were the 
two other titles proposed and abandoned—the first, 
apparently, because it savored too much of an in- 
dependent nationality, and the second because the 
name of Dominion had already been assumed by 
Cauada, with whose form of federation the Austra- 
lian céhvention had but little sympathy. There 
is not, it may be, very much in a name, and yet 
the: discussion of the title for the proposed federa- 
tion of Australia was not without significance. As 
we: fully expected, it has proved that the ideas of 
Australian statesmen are in many respects more ad- 
vaneéd than were those of Canada at the time the 
Dominion was constituted, and that while there is 
no present want of loyalty to the British Empire, 
there is a distinct recognition of the fact that the 
constitution of an Australian federation may be a 
first step towards the realization of a fuller and 
moré individual national life. 

The proposed constitution is one which, with the 
single exception of the reservation of the right of 
the British Government to appoint a governor- 
general from time to time, would answer all the 
purposes of a separate national government for 
Australia. 

It makes provision for two Houses of a fed- 
eral legislature—a Senate to represent the states, 
with six members for each colony, elected by man- 
hood suffrage of the inhabitants voting as a single 
electoyate, and a second chamber to be elected on 
a basis of population, one member for every fifty 
thousand inhabitants. It specifies that the con- 
trol of all customs taxation shall vest in the fed- 
eral parliament, together with the control of the 
military forces of the Commonwealth, of the laws 
relating to marriage and inheritance, to light- 


houses and merchant shipping, to the admission 


and. naturalization: of aliens, to the control of 
banking and of the mints, and to the postal and 
telegraph systems of the continent. On the other 
hand, it proposes to safeguard the separate states 
in the possession of all powers of self-government 
not expressly handed over to the federal power; 
it provides that their. boundaries may not be al- 


_ tered, nor their free control and disposition of their 


lands -interfered with ; that their exclusive rights 


.of land and of direct taxation shall not be in- 


fringed ; and that their great public works—the 
railroads of the country—shall remain under the 
control of the state parliaments, subject only to 
the provisos that they shall be at all times avail- 
able for the transport of troops or munitions of 
wat on the requisition of the federal authorities, 
and that they shall not be used for any purposes 
of a differential tariff discriminating between the 
dnhabitants of the different 

* These, and the constitution of 4, federal supreme 
‘ourt which shall have sole cognizance of all fed- 
eral questions, and shall also act as a final court of 
appeal from the courts of the different, states, are 
the main features of the constitution framed by 
the convention ; and it must be added -that the 
work seems to have been performed with states- 
manlike calmness and a wide knowledge of the 
experience of other federations, as well as with a 
commendable spirit of fairness and mutual conces- 
sion on the part of the representatives of the larger 
and smaller colonies. It remains to be seen how 
far the same qualities will be found to extend to 
the mass of the people in the. separate communi- 
ties, to whose judgment the proposed constitution 


has yet to be submitted. There are not wanting. 


signs that considerable opposition will arise in 
some of these, which may even now serve to show 
that the time for the consolidation of the colonies 


of Australia into a strong federation has not yet 
arrived. 
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MUNICIPAL BATHS. 


OnE of the conditions precedent to the miinten- 
ance of good government in the city.of New York 
(all boroughs included), or any other city,;is that 
the people who live in that city should know what 
returns they are entitled to expect for the taxes or 
rents that they pay. The disposition is always 
strong to consider that whatever is is right, or if 
not actually right, as nearly right as could be 
expected. When the streets were dirty in New 
York it was supposed that there was no help 
for it; but it seems there was help for it, for 
now the streets are clean. It is one of the in- 
tentions of the Citizens’ Union to secure for the 
people of New York the advantages and com- 
forts to which they seem to be entitled, and one 
of its first steps is to circulate informatior: about 
the value and reasonableness of some of fhe in- 
novations it calls for. One clause in its recent 
‘*declaration” reads, ‘‘ We demand that” baths 
and lavatories adequate to the public need’ shall 
be established.” In support and explanation of 
this demand it has issued ‘‘ Pamphlét No. 1,": which 
sets forth the existing scarcity of public baths and 
lavatories in New York, the pressing need of 
them, and tbe provision that other and older 
or better regulated cities have made for their 
people in this particular. The pamphlet points 
out the extreme density of population in maby dis- 
tricts in New York, quotes from the reporf of the 
Tenement-House Commission of 1894 anent the use- 
fulness of baths to preserve health and prevent and 
cure disease, tells what provision has been made for 


public cleanliness in London, Liverpool, Stuttgart, 


Hamburg, and other European cities, and’ gives 
pictures of some of their municipal bath-houses. It 
also tells what has been done already towards the 
building of baths in New York, and what pfospect 
there is that this need will be supplied. The Union 
wants baths where not only people who have no 
possible chance to bathe at home may wash,them- 
selves, but where womeu may carry the clothes of 
their households, and do their family washing in a 
convenient laundry properly equipped, instead of 
under difficulties in a tenemeént-house room. New 
York has, as yet, no municipal public baths except 
the swimming-baths on the river-front. It expects 
to have one soon, however, at the corner of Suf- 
folk and Division streets. The land for it has been 
condemned, $200,000 has been set aside for. its con- 
struction, and the plans for it have been:approved: 
by the Commissioner of Public Works. 


THE MODERN “GRADUATE.” 


HUMILIATING indeed is the entrance upon “ real 
life” of the modern graduate compared with the 
prestige attending that of his forerunners. By 
modern notions his ‘‘sheepskin ” is a diploma of dis- 
qualification; acertificate that its possessor knows 
nothing of what alene is worth knowing—practical 
affairs—and must begin their acquisition by forget- 
ting all that he has hitherto willingly (or un willing- 
ly) acquired during four years at college. The three 
‘learned professions,” like the ‘‘three R’s,)’ have 
lost their old-time distinction—they are only other 
ways of “getting a living.”” 

Of a truth this is brought home.to the graduate 
by the changed character of the very Commence- 
ment which ushers (or ‘‘ hustles”) him out. of the 
gates of Alma Mater. His part in it is only a 
minor one at best, an ostensible occasion, indeed, 
for observing the day, but actually an opportunity 
for the elevation of others aj-his expense. . Com- 
mencement is still a day of *‘ graduates,” but of 
graduates of quite another sort—the real graduates, 
those old fellows who now dominate the campus, 
and hold a feast called the ‘‘ alumni dinner ”"—the 
appropriate climax of the whole-affair. In short, 
the coming graduate’is almost crowded off what 
is left to him-of'the ‘Commencement stage.” 

O tempora! O mores! What a strange evolu- 
tion it is when. one: recalls thé anciént. glories of 

ew England Com- 

RD, QUINCY recounts 
ery town in the Common- 

wealth sent its clergyman and ‘chief inhabitant.” 
Then it*was that the Old-Meeting-House was ‘* gor- 
géous” with gold‘ lace and silver-hilted rapiers, 
with embroidered waistcoats.arid gowns of brocade ; 
that the belle of the period Has been known to sit 
up in one chair‘all-the night»before, her hair hav- 
ing been dressed that-evening by the only coiffeur 
great-was'the’demand for him), 












Learning by the president (D 
delivered in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabi¢; - that 
the graduating “‘ scholar” might discuss some such 
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subject as “ The Effects of Science in Diminishing 
the Empire of the Imagination”; that the pro- 
gramme was often diversified with anthems, de- 
bates, and ‘‘dialogues,’’ these last being what we 
should -call plays of a historical character, as, for 
example, ‘‘The Norman Conquest”; that the col- 
lege authorities passed statute after statute to sup- 
press unseemly noise and drunkenness, as well as 
undue extravagance of dress and entertainment; 
that throngs of every sort invaded the college town, 
whose streets were lined with booths as at a fair; 
that the very date was popularly used to reckon by, 
as we use Christmas or Fourth of July. 

Commencement day was then an event, and its 
graduate a personage. The name alone remains 
to tell the tale. © Modern college life, in the range 
of its opportunities and the diversity of its interests, 
as, graduating itself from a past of tradition, it is 
becoming slowly adapted to the demands of the 
present and the pressure of numbers, means more 
and means less—more in equipment for conditions 
as they are, but less, infinitely less, in prestige 
measured by conditions as they were. 





ARMED OR UNARMED PEACE. 


THE address-recently delivered before the Naval 
War College at Newport by our new Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
has deservedly attracted much attention. It was 
a very eloquent and forcible defence of the propo- 
sition that this republic must have a great navy in 
order to be well prepared for war, and that being 
well prepared for war is the surest means of pre- 
serving peace. The building of a big navy was 
thus presented to us as essentially a peace measure. 

Had this plea for the preservation of peace by 
the constructién of a large number of war-ships 


come from a member of the Peace Society, or from: 


any one-élse Known ag an earnest advocate of the 
peaceable settlement of international disputes, it 
would stand on firmer ground than it does coming 
fron) Mr. RoosEVELT. This is said in the kindest 
spirit, and without the slightest desire to disparage 
is character or the eminent services he has in vari- 
ous ways rendered to the public. The fact is that 
Mr. RoosEVELT has always with perfect frankness 
- confessed himself to be what is currently called.a 
' Jingo. But he stands foremost among the sincere 
and jionest men of that class. He is not one of 
those who would urge his:country into a war, and 
then try to get a contract orsome cheap popularity 
by talking or writing bloody patriotism while others 
had to do the fighting. “He would be prompt to 
seek the post of danger for himself. ' The story is 
- told of him that some years ago,. when there. seem- 
ed to be a prospect of a conflict with Chile, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT wrote to the War Department asking 
for himself the privilege of being the first volunteer 
for active service. And it is probably doing him 
no injustice to say that when the Chilian trouble 
was amicably composed, he may have been a little 
disappointed by being thus deprived of the chance 
‘of fighting for his country. Aside from his patri- 
otic impulses, Mr. ROOSEVELT is essentially a fight- 
ing nian by temperament. Nobody relishes the 
‘“‘joy of the conflict” (with greater zest than he 
does; and it is therefore not surprising that a 
peace argument should have been an awkward 
and somewhat bewildering task to him. 

Every attentive reader-of. Mr. ROOSEVELT's ora- 
tion will be struck by the bellicose fervor prevad- 
ing it. It is really a panegyric: on. war. With 
almost poetic-enthusiasin he describes how war 
arouses noble emotions, stimulates ° patriotism, 
brings forth heroic examples, and how ‘‘no tri- 
-umph of peace is quite’ so: great-as the supreme 
triumphs.of war.” To besure, he has also a word of 
recognition for the merits of peace, but it is rather 
of the conventional and*perfunctory kind. Peace 
must: be quite honorable to be entitled to: respect, 


and Mr. RoosEVELT' seems to think that we must’ 
look sharp or peace will be as likely as not to * 


. become dishonorable and‘ craven without our 
knowing it. On the whole he is inclined to believe 
‘that a long peace’will have a tendency to make 
a, people: effeminate and unpatriotic, aud that it 
will: require ‘an occasional spell of blood-letting 
and devastation to restore or keep up the neces- 
sary vigor, manliness, elevation of sentiment, and 


* patriotic devotion. . Mr. ROOSEVELT in his comba- 
:' tive ‘ardor’ has probably not’ noticed the logical 


quandary into which he has reasoned himself. It 
is this :taccording to him a long peace has a ten- 
dency: to»make a people:effeminate and unpatriot- 
- ic, whilewar will: invigorate:a people and inspire 
«patriotism. But he argues: also: that: the building 
of a great fleet of war-ships will be a means not to 
bring on- war, but to preserve . Ergo, the 
building of a great war fitet will effect that which 


promotes effeminacy and Janguiah ng pater. 
Mr. Rooskvz.t, according to his own , will 
hardly accept this result as satisfactory to himself. 
His argument in favor of a big war fleet as an in- 
strumentality of peace comes thus.to an untimely 
end. | : 

Ia truth those among us who are really in favor 
of peaceable methods of adjusting international 


differences are not in favor of building a great war - 


fleet, while almost all the zealous advocates of a 
great war fleet belong to the Jingo-class, many of 
whom are not nearly as honest and unselfish as 
Mr. RoosEVELT is, and would hesitate littie to drive 
their country into a war with some foreign power 
or another without necessity. 

The reason why the true friends of peace are 
opposed to the building of a big navy is a very 
simple one. We do not need such a navy for the 
maintenance of peace between the United States 
and foreign nations. Since the war of 1812, 
when this republic was so small and feeble that 
other powers thought they could kick and cuff 
it with impunity, we have not had another for- 
eign war save that with Mexico, which was a war 
of aggression and conquest on our part, With that 
exception we have lived at peace with the world. 
During that long period we never bad a navy | 
worth speaking of in comparison with those of the 
great naval powers; except during our civil war, 
when we had our hands full at home. And yet, 


‘in spite of our having no navy, our rights were re- 


spected and our interests never lacked protection ; 
and whenever we had any just cause of complaint 
we never found it difficult to obtain our dues by 
peaceable methods. In fact, we have been per- 
mitted to do some things which would not have 
been tolerated if done by other nations.. Why? 
Not because the great powers are particularly fond 
of us, but because there is not one of them that 
can venture upon a serious quarrel with us with- 
out exposing itself to the gravest peril in its rela- 
tions with other powers that might take advantage 
of its embarrassments, The very first axiom in 
the catechism of British statesmanship is that 
peace must be kept with the United States. And 
the reasons which make this self-evident to 
every British statesman have the same force with 
the other great powers too. They may sometimes 
growl at us or try to gain a little diplomatic ad- 
vantage of us, but every one of them will go to 
the utmost verge of concession to avoid.a serious 
embroilment with us. The Jingo talk we hear so 
often about the dangers threatening us, and of the 
encroachments and insults we may expect at the 
hands of European powers, is therefore the veriest 
balderdash. Not one of those powers will venture 
to invade any rights or to deny any just claims of 
ours to the extent of risking s warlike conflict with 


‘this republic, although we are unarmed. We can 


have no war with them unless we-want war, and 
drive them into it by making it to them a matter 
of plain self-respect. 

Thus we do not need a big war fleet to preserve 
the peace or to protect our dignity or our just rights 
orinterests. Those objects are accomplished by our 
geographical position, by. the well-known abundance 
of our resources, and by the ever-vizilant jealousies 
of other powers’among themselves. There is not 
the slightest reason for thinking, if we follow a ra- 
tional and decent policy toward other nations, that 
in this respect the future will differ from the. past. 
The American people are enjoying the inestimable 
privilege of being secure without being obliged to 
burden themselves with costly military and. naval 
establishments. This privilege is the envy of all 
nations that groan under the load of arms which an 
abhorred necessity forces upon them. . Are we so 
utterly lost to.good sense as wantonly to: throw 
away this priceless privilege, and to take that.abom- 
inable load upon our backs without any such ne- 
cessity? That we should have a smart little navy 
enabling’ us to do our share of police daty on the 
seas’ nobody will deny. In this respect the new 
navy we have will very nearly meet all’ reasonable 
requirements, and its quality in officers, men; and 
equipment may well be a matter of national solici- 
tude and pride. But are we to spend unjold hiun- 
dreds of millions in building one of the t war 
fleets.of the world, which, as cousioiaindiaien will 
be antiquated almost as soon as finistied, without 
being ‘obliged to do so? Are we tq-tax our already 
heavily taxed people for this purpose—not to pre- 
serve the peace, for that requires no big fleet—but 
to bring on a danger of wanton war by exciting a 
desire to use the costly new armaments before they 
are superseded by newer ones? It is amazing how 
eager some otherwise sensible Americans are to 
strip their country, without any necessity; of one 
of its proudest and most beneficent distinctions— 
an exceptional blessing which we cannot be too 
thankful for—that of enjoying an unarmed peace. 

Cari Sonurz. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S VISIT TO THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION.—Darawn ny W. A. Rocenrs. 
[See “Tas Bosy Woa.p,” Pace 607.) 
1. The Daylight Fireworks. 2. The Illumination of the Rialto at Night. 














JEROME—A POOR MAN. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS, 






AUTHOR oF “‘ PEMBROKE,” ‘“‘JANE FIELD,” ‘‘ MADELON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

“t OLONEL LAMSON’S will divided sixty - five 
thousand dollars among five ten thou- 
sand was given to John Jennings, five thousand 

thousand to Ebe 


to Eliphalet Means, five n Mer- 
ritt, twenty thousand to Lucina Merritt, and twenty-five 
thousand to Jerome Edwards. 


U; was not astonished by the first four bequests; 
the last almost struck itdumb. ‘‘ What in creation did 
he leave twenty-five thousand dollars to that feller for? 
He wa’n’t nothin’ to him,” Simon Bassett stammered, when 
he first heard the news, on bs ppc J night, in Robinson’s 
store. His face was pale and gaping, folk stared at 


him. 

Suddenly a man cried out: “‘ By gosh! J'rome ised 
_ to give the hull on’t away! Don’t ye remember?” 

“ That's so,” cried another; ‘‘an’ Doctor Prescott an’ 
Bussett have got to hand out ten thousand apiece if he 
does. Fork over, Simon.” 

**Quess ye'll wait till 
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haughty flourishes of a cane, or riding in his own car- 
riage. He saw himself in a new house, grander than 
Doctor Prescott’s; he saw his parlor more richly fur- 
ished; his wife, A¢e mother and sister, rhore finely attired 
any women in the Magee his father throned like a 
king in the late sunshine of life. Jerome had usually 
sound financial judgment and conservative estimate of the 
value of money, but now he thought of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars as almost unlimited wealth. 

That night, after he had the news from Lawyer 
Means, he could not sleep until nearly morning.. He 
lay awake, spending, mentally, principal and interest of 
his little fortune over and over, and spending, besides 


—_ much of the singleness and unselfishness of his own 
eart. ' 

However, after an hour or two of sleep, which seemed 
to turn, as sleep sometimes will, the erratic currents of 
his mind back into the old channels, from which it had 





doomsday afore J'rome 
sticks to his part on’t,” 
said . with a sneer ; 
but his lips were white. 

** No, won't; no, I 
won't,” responded the 
man, hilariously. ‘‘Je- 


rome’s goin’ to do it; Jake 
here says he heard so; it 
- come real straight.” He 
winked at the others, who 
closed around,. grinning 
maliciously. 

Bassett broke through 
them with an oath, and 
made for the door. ‘It’s 
a damned lie, I tell ye!” 
he shouted, hoarsely ; ‘‘an’ 
if J’rome’s sech 1» G—— 
d—— fool, I’ll see ye all to 
h——, and him too, afore 
I pay a dollar on’t.” 

hen the door had 
slammed behind him, the 
men looked at one anoth- 
er curiously. _ ‘‘ You don’t 
s’pose J’rome will do it,” 
one said, meditatively. 

‘He'll do it when the - 
river runs up hill an’ crows 
are white,” answered an- 
other, with a hard laugh. 

**T dun’no’,” said an- 
other,doubtfully. “J’rome 
Edwards ’s always been 
next-door neighbor to a 
fool, an’ there's no countin’ 
on what a fool Iido!* 

* 8’pose fag calculate 
on comin’ in for some of 
the fool’s money if he 
should give it up,” re- 
marked a dry and unex- 
pected voice at his elbow. 

The man looked around 
and saw Ozias Lamb. “Ye 
don’t think he'll do it, do- 
ye?” he cried, engeny: 

“*Ain’t got nothin’ to 
say,” replied Ozias. ‘‘I 
s’pose when a fool does : 
part with his money, 
there’s always wise men 
*nough to take it.” 

John Upham, who, with 
some meagre little pur- 
chases in hand, had been 
listening to the discus- 
- gion, started for the door. 
When he had opened it, 
he turned and faced them. 
**T’ll tell ye one thing, all 
of ye,” he said, ‘‘an’ that 
is, he'll do it.” 

There was a clamor of 
astonishment. ‘‘ How d'ye 
know it? Did he tell ye 
so?” they shouted. 

“ Wait an’ see,” return- 
ed John Upham, and went 





him. at a rapid no 
stride. John Upham started. .‘‘ Hullo, J’rome!” he called, 
but getting no response, thought. he had been mistaken. 
However, the man was Jerome, but the tumult of his 
soul almost deafened him to voices of the flesh. »He was, 


for the time, out of the plane of purely physical sounds, . 


on one of the spirit, full of unutterable groanings and 
strivings. . : 

When Jerome had received the news of his legacy, he 
had felt, for the first time in bis whole life, the joy of sud- 
den acquisition and possession. ‘His head reeled with it; 
he was, in a sense, intoxicated. ‘‘Am I rich? J—JZ?” 
he asked himself. 
tion of possession seemed to float within his reach on this 
golden. tide of wealth. 5 ae i 

He: would have been more than man had not this first 

-of the divining-rod of the pleasures of earth filled 
tim with the lust of them. 
his. parents and. sister seeme«! fora while subverted b 
that love for himself, to which the 
. cation 'e rise. ' Vanities which’ he: had never wn 
. Within his nature, and petty emulations, rose raga a 


a great festoon 
watch 


: 
cE 
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Pleasures hitherto out of his imagina- ; 


Even his love:for Lucina and : 


in pocket, Sanus with , 





Still another inquired, meaningiy, with a sly wink at his 

how much money he was going to allow for 

home missions; and another, when he was fone to Bos- 

ton to buy his gold watch and chain. Until he went home 

at night he was haunted by the doubtful atteation of ihe 
idle portion, just now large, of the village population. 

It was too early for Pranting, and quite recently the 
supply of work from the Dale shoe-dealer had been scanty. 
People were at a loss to account for it, as the business 
had increased during the last two years, and many Upimm 
men had been employed. Lately there had been a rumor 
as to the cause, but few had given it credence. 

This afternoon, however, it was confirmed. Just before 
dark, a man, breathless, as if he had been running, joined 
the knot of loafers. ‘‘ Well,” he said, panting, ‘‘ I've found 
out why the shoes have been so scarce.” 

The others stared at him pot mgog, 

‘“That—durned varmint over to Dale, he’s bought the 
old meetin’ - house, an’— 
sent down to Boston fer 
—some machines, an’-~he’s 

oin’ to have a. factory. 

here’s no more hand- 
work to be done; that’s 
the reason he’s ‘been hold- 
in’ it back.” 

‘How'd ye. find ‘it out? 
Who told ye?” asked one 
and another, scowling. 

“Saw ’em-with my own 
eyes unloadin’ of the new 
machines at the railroad, 
an’ saw the gang of men 
he’s got to work ‘em hang- 
in’ round his store. It’s 
the railroad that’s done it, 
It’s made freight to Bos- 
ton cheap enough so’s he 
can make it pay. Robin- 
son’s goin’ to give up shoes 
here; I had-it straight. 
He don’t want to compete 
with machine - work, and 
he don’t want to put in 
machines himself.. It was 
an uflucky day for Up- 
ham when that railroad 
went through Dale.” 

‘*Ourse the railroad, an’ 
curse all the new ideas 
that take the bread out of 

oor men’s mouths to give 
it to the rich!” said a bit- 
ter voice, and there was 
a hoarse amen from the 
crowd, 

“I'd give ten years of 
my life if I could raise 
enough money, or if a few 
of us together could raise 
enougir money, to: start a 
factory in Upham,” cried 
a man, flercely; ‘* Then 

_ we'd. see whether it was 
brains as good &s other 
men’s that were lacking.” 

The man, Who had not 
been there long, was quite 
young, not much older 
than Jerome, and had a 
keen, thin fate, with ner- 
vous red spots coming and 
going in his cheeks, and 
fiery, deep-set eyes, He 
had the reputation of be- 
ing very ¢mart and ener- 
getic, and having’ consid- 
erable self-taught book- 
knowledge. e had a 
wife and two. babies, and 
was, if‘the truth were told, 
staying away from home 
that. day that his wife, 
who was a delicate, anx- 
jous young thing, might 
think..he was at work, He 
had eaten nothing since 
morning. 

“We shouldn’t- be no 











“(PLL TELL YE ONE THING, ALL OF YE,’ HE SAID, ‘AN’ THAT I8, HE’LL DO IT.’” 


been forced by this earthquake stress df life, he experi- - 
enced a complete revulsion. 

He remembered—what he had either forgotten or ig- 
nored—the scene in the store, his vow, the drawing up of 
the document which registered it. He' awoke into this 
memory as: into.a chilling atmosphere, and went down 
stairs with a grave face. He met his mother’s and sister's 
almost hysterical delight, which had not abated over- 
night, his father’s childlike wonder and admiration, sober- 
ly; as soon as he could; he got away to his work, which: 
was still in: the wood where his mill had stood.  Cheese- 
man had gone home, still Jerome was not alone much of 
the time. People came to congratulate him, also out of - 


. curiosity. The little village was wild over the legacy 


andthe document concerning its division among the-poor. 
There were two distinct factions, of¢ upholding the 
belief that Jerome would remain. true to his promise, the 


. other fall of scoffing and scorn at the insanity of it. Both 


chance’ of its -: factions: invaded Jerome, and, while neither broached the ~~ 


matter directly, strove by indirect and sly methods to as- 
certain his mind: 
, 8" ye'll q 
here this mornin’,”: said one. ; 
‘*When ye goin’ to run for Congress, J’rome?”. asked 
another. 


uit work now, J’rome;: s’prised ‘to see ye - 


better off’ if you put ma- 
‘chines in your factory,” 
‘said a squat man, with 
a Burly overhanging brow 
and a dull weight of jaw. 
‘*T guess we who are not too old to léarn could run 
machines as well as anybody, if we tried,” telu¥ned the 
oung man, scornfully. ‘‘ And as for the rest, harid-work 
8 always going’ to have a market value, and there’li a)- 
ways be some sort of a demand for it, 1t would go bard 
if we couldn’t give those that couldn’t run- machines 
something to do, if we had the factory; but we haven't, 
and, what’s more, we sha’n’t-have.” As he spoke, he went 
over to Jerome, who-was prying up a heavy. log, and lifted 
with him. 
**Do you think you could form a company, if you had 
enough money between you?” Jerome asked hin, 
** Yes, of cotirse. We'd be fools if we didn’t,” he éaid. 
“I say curse the railroads and the machines? § wish 
every railroad track in the country*was tore up. ‘f wish 
every train of cars-was kindlin’-wood, an’ all: the engine 
wheels an’ the machine wheels would lock. til!’ (ie-crack 
of doom,” shouted the bitter voiée again. ° 
“‘Theré’s no use in damning § gic. vr raga we hap- 
jaw: to be in the way of it. I'd rather-be run: over’ than 
ock the wheels myself,” Jerome said, suddenly. 
“*It remains tobe seen whether ye would or hot,” the 
voice’ returned, with sarcastic meaning.. .There was a 
smothered chuckle from the crowd, which began to dis- 
perse. The shadows were getting thick in the ‘wood: 
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After supper that night Jerome went up to his room, 
and sat down at his window. His curtain was pulled high. 
He looked out into the-darkness abd tried to think, but 
directly a door slammed, and a shrill babble of feminine 
tongues began in the room below. Belinda Lamb had ar- 
rived. 

Jerome got his hat, stole softly down stairs and out of 
the front door. ‘‘ I’ve to be alone somewhere where 
I can think,” he said to himself, and forthwith made for 
the site of his mill. He could be sure of solitude there at 
that hour, : 

When ‘he arrived he sat down on a pile of logs and 
gazed unsevingly at the broad current of the brook, sil- 
vering out-of shadows to the light of a young moon. 
The roar of it was loud in his ears, but he did not seem to 
hear it, There are times when the spirit of the living so 
intensifies that it comes into a silence and darkness of na- 
ture like death. 

Jerome, in the solitude of the woods, without another 
human soul near, could concentrate his own into full ac- 
tion. As he sat there he began to defend his own case 
like a lawyer against a mighty opponent, whom he recog- 
nized from the dogmas of orthodoxy, and also from an 
insight inherited from generations of Calvinistic ancestors, 
as his own conscience. 

Jerome presented his case tersely; the arguments were 
all clearly determined beforehand. ‘‘ This twenty - five 
thousand dollars,” he said, ‘‘ will lift me and mine out of 
grinding poverty. If I give it up, my father and mother 
and sister will have none of it." Father has come home 
unfit for any further struggles; mother has aged during 
the last few days. She was nerved up to bear trouble; 
the shock of joy has taken her last strength. She can do 
little now. This money will make them happy and com- 
fortable through their last days. If I give up this money 
they may come to want. I have lost my work in Dale 
like the rest; I may not be able to get a living even; we 
may all suffer. is moncy will give my sister a mar- 

portion, and gage infinence Doctor Prescott to 
favor his son’s choice. If that does not, my failure to 
carry out my part of the agreement, and the doctor’s con- 
sequent release 
further opposition. If I give the money, and so force the 
doctor to give his, or put him to shame for refusing; El- 
mira can never, marry Lawrence. I can give more to 
Unele Ozias than he would receive as his share of a com- 
mon division. 1 can send Henry Judd to Boston to have 
his eyes cured. And—I can marry Lucina Merritt. She 
loves me—she is waiting for me. ‘I have not answered her 
letter. She is wondering now why I do not come. If I 
give up the money I can never marry her—I can never 
come.” 


Then the great stil! voice, which was, to his conception, 
within him, _ without, through all nature, had its turn, 
and Jerome listened. 5 

Then he answered, fiercely, as to spoken arguments: “I 
know the whole is greater than a patt; 1 know that to 
make a whole village prosperous and happy is more than 
the welfare of three or four, but the three and the four 
come first, and that which I would have for myself is 
divine and of God, and I cannot be what I would be with- 
out it, for no man who hungers gets his full strength. If 
I give this, it is all. I can make no more of my life.” 

looked as if hé listened gs for a moment, and 
then stood up. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘it is true, if a man 
gives his all he can do no more, and no more can be asked 
of him. Wirt I have said I will do, I will do, and I will 
save neither myself nor mine by a lie which I must li¢ to 
—my 6wn soul !” ; 

Jerome went down the path to the road, but stopped 
suddeniy, as if he had got a blow. ‘‘ Oh, my God!” he 
cried, “ Lucio!” All at once a consideration had struck 
him which had never fully done so before. All at once 
he goes the possibility that Lucina might suffer from 
his fice as much as he. ‘‘I can bear it—myself,” he 

ed, ‘‘ but Lucina, Lucina; suppose—it should kill 
—suppose it shouldi—break her heart? I am sti 
to suffer than she. If I could bear hers and mine—if I 
could bear it ali! Ob, Lucina, I cannot hurt you—I can- 
not, I cannot! It is too much to ask. God, I cannot!” 

Jerome stood still, in an involuntary attitude of defiance. 
His arm was raised, his fist clinched, as if for a blow; his 
face uplifted with stern reprisal; then his arm dropped, 
his terse muscles relaxed. ‘‘I could not marry her if I 
did not give it up,” he said. ‘‘1 should not be worthy of 
her. There is no other wey.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Jznome went to Lawyer Means’s that night. Means 
himself. answered his knock, and Jerome openci abruptly 
upon the subject in his mind. as want to give away that 


ared 
The lawyer peered above a flaring candle into the dark- 
ness. “ Ob, Come in.” 


“Do you realize that if you stick to your part of the 
nog tomate the doctor and Basset will 


Jerome stared at him. ‘Didn’t they sign that docu- 
ment before witnesses 7” 

The lawyer laughed. ‘That document isn’t worth the 

it's written on. It was all horse-play. Didn't you 
ww that, Jerome?” 

* Did the doctor and Bassett know it?” . 

‘Phe doctor did. He wouldn't bave 4 pm otherwise. 
As for Bassett—well, I don’t know, but if he comes and 
asks as he will before he unties his purse Sy 
shali him the truth about it, as I’m bound to, not 
a dollar will he part with after he finds out that 


from his, may influence him to make no ° 
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“ Well, I don’t know that it makes any difference to me 
whether they give or not,” said Jerome, proudly. 

** Do you mean that you will abide by sta part of the 
agreement if the others do not abide by rs?” 

“T mean that | keep my promise when I can; and if 
every other man under God's footstool breaks his, it is no 
reason why I should break mine.” . 

‘That sounds very fine,” said the lawyer, dryly; ‘‘ but 
do you realize, my young friend, how far your large for- 
tune alone would go when divided among the poor of 
this village?” 

“Yes, sir; I have reckoned it up. There are about one 
hundred who would come under the terms of the agree- 
ment. My money alone, divided among them, would give 
about two hunired and fifty dollars apiece.” 

“ That is a large sum.” 

‘*]t is large to a man who has néver seen fifty dollars 
at once in his hand, and it is large when several unite and 
form a company for a new factory, with machines.” 

“ Do you think a do that?” 

“Yes, sir. Henry Eames will set it going; give him a 
chance.” 

**Why don’t you, instead of parting with your money, 
set up the factory yourself, and employ the whole vil- 
lage?” 

ee That is not what I said I would do, and it is better 
for the village to employ itself. I might fail, or my fac- 
tory might go, as my mill has.” 

‘*How long do you suppose it will be that every man 
will have his two onda and fifty dollars after you have 
given it to him? Teli me that, if you can.” 

“That isn’t my lookout.” 


** Why isn’t it your lookout? A careless giver is as bad - 


as a thief, sir.” i 

“T am not a careless giver,” replied Jerome, stoutly. 
‘*T can’t tell, and no man can tell, how long they will keep 
what I give them, or how long it will be before the stin- 
giest and wisest get their shares away from the weak; but 
that is no more reason ;why I should. not give this money 
than it isa reason why the Lord Almighty should not fur- 
nish us all with fingers and toes, und our five senses, and 
our stomachs.” 

“You might add, our immortal souls, which the par- 
sons say we'll ft snatched away from us if we don’t 
watch out,” sa’ Means, with a short laugh. ‘‘ Well, Je- 
rome, it is too Jate for me to attend to this business to- 
night. Iam worn out, too, by what I have been through 
lately. Come to-morrow, and, if you are of the same mind, 
we'll fix it up.” 

Somewhat to Jerome’s surprise, the lawyer extended a 
lean brown hand for his, which he shook warmly, with a 
hearty ‘‘ Good-night, sir.” 

‘*I don’t believe he was trying to hinder me from giv- 
ing it, after all,” Jerome thought, as he went down the 


haps sony Means, shuffling in loose slippers, returned to 
his sitting - room, where were John Jennings and Eben 
Merritt. ere were no cards, and no punch, and no con- 
viviality for the three bereaved friends that night. The 
three sat before the fire, and each smoked a melancholy 
pipe, and each, when he looked at or spoke to the others, 

ed and spoke, whatever his words might be, to the 
memory of their dead comrade. 

The chair in which the Colonel had been used to sit 
stood a little aloof, at a corner of the fireplnce. Often 
one of the trio would eye it with furtive mournfulness, 
looking away again directly without a glance at the others. 

When Means entered he was smiling, for the first time 
that evening. ‘‘ Well,” he said,‘‘I have seen something 
to-night that I have never seen before, that I shall never 
see again, and that no man in this town has ever seen be- 
fore, or will see again, unless he lives till the millennium.” 

The others stared at him. ‘‘ What d’ye mean?” asked 
the Squire. 

‘I have seen something rarer than a white blackbird, 
and harder to discover than the north pole. I have seen 
@ poor man, clothed and in his right mind, give awa 
every dollar of a fortune within three days after he got it.” 

The two men looked at him, speechless. “He hasn't!” 
gasped the Squire, finally. 

** He has.” 

** By the Lord Harry!” 

** Well,” said John Jennings, slowly, ‘‘if I had started 
out on a search for such a man I should have wanted 
more than Dio ’s lantern.” ; 

** And I should have called for blue lights and rockets, 
the aurora borealis, chain lightning. the solar system, and 
the eternal light of nature; but I discovered him with a 
penny dip,” said Eliphalet Means, chuckling. He stood 
on the hearth before his two friends, his back to the fire; 
. was a cool night,and he had got chilled at the open 

oor. 

_* He is going to give away the whole of it?” John Jen- 
nings said, with wondering rumination. 

‘* Every dollar.” : 

ed at them, all the shrewd humor faded out 
of his face. ‘I’ve got something to tell both of you,” he 
said, gravely; ‘‘and, Eben, while I think of it, 1 have a 


letter that he wanted given to your daughter. Remind 
ee ettke tent ee 
home to-n I’ve got something to tell you; the time 
bas come; Ae sajd it would, I didn’t half hale it, God 


——— “I tell you, I've got a keen scent for the bad 
in human nataré, but he had a keen one for the 3 
He'd have made a sharp counsel on the right side, After 
he got his money, he used to talk day and night about the 
poverty of this town. He had a great heart. He—wanted 
and intended that five thousand dollars to go just the 

tt ts going.” The lawyer, with every word, shook his 


thousand dollars, in equal parts, to t of this town, 
as indicated in-that sareuent which taven 2 at Rob- 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 
Y -WORLD- 2 
Jupex CORNELL observed with some bg ag rga the 
other day, that the prisoners and witnesses in bis court 
si rag at gad be described &s men and women than as 
ladies and gentlemen. Of ge he was right; but if he 


hopes tp achieve a correct use of “‘ woman” and *‘lady” 
in his court he must be an optimist, for he attempts a 


difficult:thing. i 

Pe my is an ind ble word, but very generally 
abused in use. To make it Interchangeable without dis- 
eriminatiop with ‘‘ woman” is a clumsy and wasteful use 
of language. ‘‘ Woman” is more comprehensive, for ev- 
ery lady is.a woman, bit not every woman a lady, and 
“ fady? properly used is uséfully descriptive. A ‘* wo- 
man a human female. lady is a woman who is 
in | ion of certain apparent advantages which all 
women do not share. ly speaking, they are ad- 
vantages of fortune. A wo who is well dressed and 
conducts berself with proprie}y is properly described as a 
lady. “A woman who is poor,.and who dresses with more 
regard to cheapness than to faghion, and does such manuul 
work scrubbing or laundry-work, is ordinarily not 
nespelt described as a lady.:. If she is a lady it is not 
ap , and in common tise the word deals merely 
with appearances. When yot say, ‘‘I met a lady on the 
street,” you ‘usually mean that you met a woman whose 
general ‘appearance indicated respectability and some 
command of ‘‘means.” When you say, ‘I met a woman 
on the #ireet,” you do not imply any less respectability, 
but simply the absence of the external evidences of an 
advantpgeous social position. | A “lady ” is identified for 
dedcripaitre purposes by her ners and her dress. Gen- 
erally speaking, a woman whd is once a lady is always 
a lady.: Unless she undergoes some calamitous moral de- 
generation, she is not likely to forget the trick of looking 
aud appearing ladylike. A collapse of fortune may bring 
her to the condition of a lady ‘in reduced circumstances, 
but a lady she continues to be. But there is no corre- 
sponding fidelity of ‘‘ women” to their station in life. 
Any woman may blossom out ds a lady whenever her for- 
ttine or Ber accomplishments warrant it, and if she is in- 
teligent enough to act the part, it is always hers for the 
taking. * 
But, after all, the American propensity to speak of every 
woman,as a lady, however inaccurate it is, is amiable, and 
has‘ils side. There ought to be in every woman the 
raw material out of which a lady may be made, and, way, 
the faculty for seeing the lady in every woman is nearly 
akin tothe capacity for seeing:God’s image in every hu- 
man creature. If we fail to discriminate accurately be- 
tween ladies and women in our talk, may it not be said 
for us Americdns that we use almost as little discrimina- 
tion in our manners, with the result that in the distribu- 
tion of such courtesy as we practise the lady and the 
laundress Share pretty much alike? 


There seems no room for doubt that Mr. McKim has 
done well to take back the bronze Bacchante that he gave 
to the Boston Public Library. . Jt was probably not his 
intention to —~ the court of the Library with a nucleus 
of perpegual discord, and as Boston has not been able to 
agree as to the fitness of the statue for the place, it is far 
better that the court should either go empty or be adorn- 
ed by séme work of art of which al! reasonable Bostoni- 
ans shalhapprove. The opposition to the Bacchante was 
too intelligent and too respectable to be ignored even by 

ns*who had no sympathy ‘with it. A great many 
Spestonlents liked the bronze hus8y, and have ved over 
her departure, but their re will apparently be offset 
by an immense volume of relief from other quarters. 
e = incident has been béth amusing and instruc- 
tive. It has not in avy way impaired the value of Mr. 
Macmonpies’s work, and the news that Mr. McKim has 
presenge his treasure to the Metropolitan Museum has 
ii received with very great action in New York. 
For a long time to come it will be the most noticed, and 
doubtlegs the most popular, of all the Museum’s propcr- 
ties. 3 are few works of art in the country that pos- 
sess 80 stirring a history as the Bacchante, or can add to 
a intrinsic attractions associations of such exceptional 
iveliness. 


Boston has a new sorrow now. Relieved of the em- 
barrfissing Bacchante, and in the midst of her pride in the 
Shaw mandment, she is suddenly disordered by the rumor 
that the jnscription on the new monument contains a line 
of bad Latin. ‘‘ Omnia relinqutt servare cam” 
is the line that makes the Boston scholars blush. Servare 
is ees troublesome word. They-tell us that the use of 
the infipitive is an error, and it is also suggested that the 
wrobg verb has been used, and that if the inscription is 
to apply to Colonel Shaw, servio, not servo, should be the 
verb. means to save; servio, to serve. Shuw served 
his country, but it cannot be said that he saved it. This 
latter criticism may be somewhat strained, but there 
seems to be no doubt that the inscription in its present 
form causes some conscientious Latinists real distress. 
It was borrowed, it seems, from the seal of the Society of 
ae Cineinnati, but borrowed, apparently, in a corrupted 


The Southern editors are duly scandalized, as all law. 
abiding ¢itizens should be, at the deplorable lynching in- 
— Urbana, Ohio; but most of them, while they 

the crime; find occasion to point out that human 
nature is about the same in one State as in another, and 
that il ities which have been common in Southern 
mito 
mon : 

po sr | the Urbana disaster seems to have 


= 


ris to support. the law, and is 


atratd to ge home; the sherttt io te petirenent ton, and 
' ; Governor Bushnell is mortified; Ad- 








— 








' men driven 
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company, and of his men, seems entire} 
simply tried to do th 


and 
de at that. Whether the 
mer oe ee ear or Oat, oe Ree Of Sie ee uf 


.y of its quota of the National Guard. 





home 
fence of law .won't do, as perhaps the Urbana. 
themselves will cudientend 
their bearings again. 


A feature of the Tennessee Centennial pay: Fete 3 @x- 
cites great in and universal attention is the: 

dayliges eer Neahag af 2 in the afternoon on 
the shore of Lake Watauga. Mr. Rogers's picture on an- 
other page of this number of the WEEKLY gives an idea 
of what they are like. As the expectant crowd stands 
watching there a boom, and a dark sphere about as 
big as a six-pou 


quickly expands into the shape of some queer objeet— 

camel, a deer, a dancing-girl, a priest, a a on an ¢le- 

phant, a flying cock, a hare on a tortoise, a vultute, or 

one of a score pf.other shapes—all in brilliaut colors. , 

balloonlike objects hover for some time in the~air, rising 

and sinking, and jostling one another in their wavering 
ises, until finally their buo uty Bees out, and if: 






ave not been Yeo away, they fall, and are fallen 
by the children’ The figures are of course very big, s0 
that they make a good showing at a altitude. They 
are made of tough paper, and ingeni folded into their 
shell. Within one is a fuse, which, lighted . 


first explosion, produces gas enough to distend | 


rt the figure to which it is attached. 


Ny Lo I rt ly So 

of t ing firew was es gay. 

display is the Spock! subject of Mr. Rogers's fiustration. 
Disturbing re to the cont tar ng, 


rary yr Sieh ar by 
Mark Twain isin rather better health than usual, 
is living comfortably and in cheerful spirits in jon, 
where he works diligently and successfully at rice» 4 
He haa fust fiatibed ¢ book, said to be the narrative of 
recent travels in Australia, New Zealand, India, and South 
Africa, and expécts to spend the summer in Londan, and 
the fall elsewhere in oes oI cmgas, in Austri . 
ing himself all the time either with lectures or with 
writing, or both. The report of his illness seema:to 
have grown out of the illness of his cousin, Mr,.J. R. 
— who was seriously ill for a time last month jn 

ndon. 


The only practical result of the sitting of the recent 
International Postal Congress which is likely to come to the 
average letter-writer’s notice is the permission which will 
presently be given him to send three-quarters of an ounce 
of letter abroad for five cents, instead of half at ounce as 
hitherto. That, however, is some gain, and will enceur- 
age the use of paper of a reasonable thickness in ordinary 
foreign correspondence. The international  pesageereep 
which was so much desired the congress did not see fit to 


_ authorize. In spite of the complaint that the 1 


for the entertainment of the foreign delegates to the:can- 
gress was inadequate, means seem to have been found to 
take them and their families to and back, so'they 
will not go home without seeing a little something of the 
country. That the delegates have seen even so mich of 
the = they have has been due to the efforts of 
the Post-Office Department, which has exerted itself to 
induce private individuals and corporations to show the 
visitors the hospitality for which age ater refused. to 
provide. Railroads have carried the dele Sppout 

sev 


charge, and private citizens have catertained | . 
eral cities, so that it may be hoped that they will i know 
how sparing Congress saw fit to be in its expenditures on 
their account. é Me Seen 

It is welcome news that the men who decorated the 
Jehn Harvard, statue in Cambridge with red paint after 
the first Princeton-Harvard ball match have been foynd 
out by a committee of their fellow - students: and. in- 
duced to take their names off the university's books. 
Practically they have been expelled by their fellow-atn- 
dents, It is not remembered that there was ever a paral- 
lel case in Cambridge of discipline administered by a.com- 
mittee of students to one of their own number. The 
effect of such action ought to be excellent. 


The death on June 9, from apoplexy, of Alvan Graham 
Clark, the famous telescope-maker of Cambridge, follows 
so close on the news of the accident on Ma: 29 inthe 
ey where his org and b an 
was mounted, as to suggest possi ; a 
con «4 between the two, Certainly the news ofthe 
accident in the observatory was very well adapted to 
give Mr. Clark a shock. — lens, as_will he remem- 
bered, was carried from Cambridge to Lake Geneva,.in 
Wisconsin, in a parlor car, and carefully 
all risk of injury from jar in transit. It had been’ in 

lace but a few days, when the movable floor which 

. used by the observers collapsed with a crash, and 
dropped forty-five feet into hopeless ruin, The tele- 
on which rests ona brick pier, is still there - 
ently unharmed, but it will be some months befor the 
— can be rebuilt, and meanwhile the telescope cannot 


The death of Mr. Clark is a serious loss to science and 
a calamity to astronomers. His father, Alvan Clark, born 
in 1804, developed a talent for drawing, and wasa i 


a large proportion of_the most 
important now in use. AlvanGraham who 
w - 


1852, and since the elder Clark's death, about ten 
ago, has carried on the business. He not oly inher 


- which he made for the [Im 


Lee, but was not alienated 


_ HARPER'S WEEKLY 
but was himself an oluneeer of note who is credited with 


a nuwber of important sidereal discoveries. He received 
an honorary medal from Russia for the pong ig aim: 

perial Observatory at St. Peters- 
burg, and in 1862 the French Academy of Sciences award- 
ed him the Lalande gold medal for the discovery of the 
companion to Sirius. To the end of his life he continued 
to devise improvements for telescopes, and to perfect suc- 
ors glasses which exceeded their predecessors in size 

power. 


Rear-Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee, who died at Silver 
near Washin , on June 5, was of the same dis- 

t family of Virginia Lees as General Robert E. 
ties of birth from his fidel- 
ity to the Union. He was. in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1812, and was a grandson of Richard Henry Lee, 
olutio! patriot, President of the Continental Con- 
gress of 1784, and first United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia. He was os kev a midshipman when thirteen 
years old, and twelve 7 later, in 1887, got his commis- 
yw varus w, aa served =. the Mexican war, he 
0 ngton, was present at the 
capture of Tabasco. When the civil war broke out he 
was in command of the Vandalia, on his way to the East 
‘Indies. He heard the news at Cape Town, and immedi- 
ately brought his ship home to the support of the Union. 
His services in the civil war were highly important and 
distinguished. During the last three years of the war he 
held important commands, involving heavy responsibili- 
ties. He was notubly efficient in blockading operations, 
and devised a system which is still a model in such work. 


He was credited with the capture or destruction of fifty-. 


four steamers in the course of the war, In 1864 he co- 


— with General Thomas in the campaign against 


. and received the thanks of Congress for his success 
in keeping open the Cumberland River, by which General 
Thomas received his supplies. He received his commis- 


sion as Captain in 1862, as Commodore in 1866, and as_ 


Rear-Admiral in 1870. He was retired in 1873. 

~ Admiral Lee got his name from the Phillips family of 
Massachusetts, founders of the schools at Exeter and An- 
dover, with which his family was connected. After his 
retirement be turned farmer, and spent much of his time 
at Silver Spring, the former home of his father-in-law, 
the late — F _ a ong — views porto 
su eld to them’ with a tenacity strengthen 
o> doers by the habit of command roe in the course 
of his long service aboard ship. In appearance he was 
very like his cousin, General R. E. Lee. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow thinks that the Sun did him in- 
justice in taking him to task, on May 12, for speaking in 
the WEEKLY in defence of Peters, the African ex- 
plorer, who was turned out of Germany because of the 
cruelties he practised in Africa. In a letter to the Sun, 
dated May 24, Mr. Bigelow says he first met Peters when 
hé (Peters) was the guest of the German Emperor at the 
opening of the Kiel Canal, and bad just returned from a 
visit to the United States, where he had been cordially 
welcomed. Then he was looked upon as the only Ger- 
man who had accomplished great things for his country 
in Africa. Now that he has made enemies at home and 
is:in disgrace, it is not the time, Mr. Bigelow thinks, to 
paint him any blacker than he is. “‘I hate cruelty,” 
writes Mr. Bigelow, ‘‘and I have never defended the 
alleged crimes of Peters, but I despise the hypocrisy of 
those Germans who fawned on him when he was strong 
and insult him freely when he is helpless.” 


A bit of news that is of much interest, especially to 
every one who is concerned with the development of the 
négro race, comes in the form of a report that the French 
government has bought for the Luxembourg Gallery a 
joo picture, representing ‘‘ The Raising of Lazarus,” 

nted by Henry O. Tanner, an American negro, born in 
hiladelphia about thirty-five years ago, and a pupil in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. We have 
grown to musical talent in negroes, have seen them 
win a distinction as orators, and recently have heard 
one of them highly praised as a poet of true merit, but 
to most of us the news of this success of Mr. Tanner will 
be as much a so as it is a gratification. To have 
picture bought for the Luxembourg is no small honor, 





‘and any young painter who wins it ought to have a bright 


future before him. 


An important and continuous member of the Cooper 
family is the Cooper Institute. Interest in it and solicl- 
tude for its welfare and usefulness seem to pass down 


from generation to generation in the Cooper line along ~ 


with the other Cooper properties. Miss Julia Cooper, a 
daughter of Peter per, who died in January, left the 
Institute $100,000 by her will, on the margin of which 
she wrote in pencil a memorandum indicating her wish 
that the legacy should be doubled. Her executor and 
residuary legatee was her brother, Mr. Edward Cooper, 
who has paid $200,000 over to the Institute in his sister's 
name, thus respecting the testator’s wish as well as her 
formally executed will. 


The Navy Department having given Lieutenant Peary 
five years’ leave in which to search for the north pole, he 
will start about July 10 on a preliminary vat eae BO to 
Whale Sound, on the northwest coast of Greenland, where 
he will arrange with the Eskimos for furs and provisions, 
to be. ready when he returns a year later. In a: 1898, 
he will start out to go as far north as ble; taking cer- 
tainly two years for the trip, and poss: oy four. His plan 
for next year is to leave his ship at Whale Sound, push 
up the coast with a party of Eskimos to datitude 81°, and 
establish there, on Sehorne Fiord, a colony and base of 
supplies, which shall keep in constant communication 
with Whale Sound. The site of this colony he expects to 
reach in September, 1898. After spending several months 
in collecting supplies, he to make, in h, 1899, 
a dash for le, over as far as e, and ‘then 
across the ice. Mrs. Peary will accompany her husband 
on his preliminary expedition this summer, but on his 
final expedition he expects to have only one civilized com- 
aang & surgeon. expedition next month will start 

rom and several scientific parties will go along, 


off at Labrador, Baffin Land, and niand, and 
pay fe e ship on her return. 
E: 8. Martin. 
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FOREIGN NOTES.. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


what bas become of the many interesting landmarks on 
Piccadilly, Pall Mall, the Strand, and Fleet Street. The 
chure where Dr. Johnson worshipped looks like a lum- 
ber- yard; the Houses of Parliament are barricaded us 


of dollars will be earned by real-estate speculators because 
of the anticipated demand for seats; but rather than make 
London so ugly, could it not have been arranged that the 

rocession cover a longer distance or be repeated? As it 
8, the most interesting public monuments of this city 
are to-day so defaced by lumber scaffolding that the lover 
of historic architecture must feel depr as he sits on 
the top of an omuibus and moves along for miles between 
repetitions of monstrous bustings. nsider for a mo- 
ment such names as Westminster Abbey and the grand 
Houses of Parliament, with Palace Yard and the statues 
of Eygland’s famous statesmen; then Charing Cross, with 
the National Gallery—places like these and dozens more 
worse than concealed by scaffolding erected with no re- 
gard to architectural harmony. It is small comfori to 
reflect that most of this hideous lumber has been shipped 
from America, and that the wages of carpenters have 
douhled during these last few days, and that thousands of 
speculators have earned much money. The fact remains 
that London is to-day the ugliest city in Christendom at 
the one time of her existence when every Engiish-speak- 
ing country is sending delegates to share in the festivities 
of Jubilee week. 


If it ig true, as I hear, that people are already cheerfully 
paying $25 apiece for a seat on the line of the Queen’s 
ubilee procession, then it shows that sentiment is not yet 
dead in our commercial race. For what, afterall, is there 
in this procession to compare with the stupendous events 
that made of Prussia the leading state of Europe in 1871? 
Queen Victoria has reigned sixty years, and there was a 
grand Jubilee procession jn 1887 to celebrate the fact that 
she had then sy fifty years. It is quite likely she 
may outlive the Prince of Wales and have another jubilee 
ten years hence. But what is there in this to justify the 
vast ifices now being made for the mere pu of 
seeing her drive through the streets of London? = 1887 
there were a number of reigning sovereigns who made the 
P memorable. In this year there will be no sov- 
ereigns, for private reasons, associated, I am told, with 
German affairs. But there will be delegations from all 
over.the British Empire. These will consist of soldiers 
sentat vast expense from India, Australia, Africa, Canada, 
in order to give Londoners an object-lesson in the varied 
character of their empire. This will be very pretty, and 
to agertain degree instructive; but what, after all, do 
these exotics represent beyond the usual parade’ of a big 
circus company? To see fantastically dressed black 


A1roops. from Borneo or Zululand, and cowboy - looking 


volunteers from Australia or the Cape, is well enough 
artistically, but what the soldier wishes to know is how 
many of these are there and what fighting can they do. 
Showy uniforms do more harm than good, in tbat they 
exercise upon the ignorant spectators ay influence preju- 
dicig} to military efficiency. In America we have sur- 
vived'that, and our volunteer regiments are reverting to 
the simplicity of the regular army in matters of dress and 
equipment, rather than emulating the theatrical uniforms 
affected by certain local] militia companies, If showy uni- 
forms. could have saved any country, they would have 
prevented the French catastrophe of 1870. cat 
PovitNey BIGELow. 


WITH THE CUBAN INSURGENTS. 
VI.—FOOD-SUPPLY AXND GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS. 


SEEMINGLY the only war measure of Captain-General 
Weyler has been starvation and extermination. He has 
found that there were but small chances of his winning 
Cuba back to Spain by actual fighting, and the only 
thing left him has been the establishment of a ri us 
blockade of the cities and towns to prévent supplies of 
any kind reaching the insurgents in the field. Following 
which are operations of marching columns of infantry 
threugh the country with the avowed purpose of killing 
and destroying everything. ; 

As long ago as a year Jast ppl, Werle declared in his 
official bulletins that he had the insurgents under Maceo 

ned up in the Pinar del Rio hills, where they were 
itérally starving to death. 

How these insurgents were able to exist, their prospects 
of holding out and obtaining supplies, were questicus 
which presented themselves to me with intense interest. 
That the ——_ troops were abie to march through thei: 

1 impunity was an indisputable fact; that 
they killed all the male inhabitants found in the country, 
destroyed the crops and cattle and everything which 
mere offer protection or sheltar to a human bein . was 
well known to those at all acquainted with Spanish mili- 
tary operations, and I went money. insurgents with 
the expectation of finding myself obliged to subsist. on a 
‘very meagre diet. To m ae lag I found at my first 
stop ing Pls among the Trin Mountains, where the 
soldiers, been unusually active in destroying the crops 
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STARTING OUT AFTER CATTLE. 





COROJO-PALMS, 
Which farnish Man and Beast with Food and Water. 


WITH THE CUBAN INSURGENTS—FOOD-SUPPLIES IN THE FIELD. 
From PsorocraPus sy Tuomas Ropisson Daw ey, JR., our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


planted by the rebel prefectos, that the soldiers themselves 
while in camp had been apis ¢ upon the wonderful food 
roduct of the royal palm, the dispersed rebels, sniff- 
SS at this diet, were still able to gather yams, malangas, 
and sweet-potatoes. I looked forward to the time when 
they too would have to fall back upon the royal palm, 
bat the prefecto, pointing out a brown patch representing 
a former sweet - potato- field; now literally ploughed up 
with Spanish machetes, said that, without the necessity of 
replanting, the sweet-potatoes in that field would be as 
abundant as ever within three months. As for the food 
product of the royal palm, the only objection to it on the 
part of the Cuban is the labor involved in felling the tree 
to obtain that part of it which is edible. 
It is-to the exuberant fertility of the soil that the Cuban 
owes his improvidence, and Weyler's attempt to starve 


him out may well be compared to a farmer's trying to ex- © 


terminate the grasshoppers in a meadow by mowing a 
swath through it. Weyler’s army goes through the Cu- 
ban field like the mower, cutting down and leaving a 
swath of destruction behind it, while the Cuban, grass- 
hopperlike, is skipping all about, and rarely falls in the 
way of the long, crawling, snakelike column which seeks 
his destruction. 

At the beginning of the insurrection the fertile prairies 
lying to the weat of the Jucaro-Moron railway line, the pres- 
ent Trocha, and extending to the cultivated sugar-lands 
of Santa Clara, were covered with countless heads of cat- 


I have heard it said in Trinidad that even the beggars rode 
horseback. And this sicck was all raised since the end 
of the last war, which terminated in 1878. 

In Havava and Matanzas provinces capital was devoted . 
to the cultivation of sugar-cane, and consequently there 
never have been the extensive cattle-ranches there, where- 


principal highways, destfoying only that which they 


saw. 

_ ». There is not the slightest doubt that the extermination 
of these cattle is not far off, and when the present war is 

+ ended cattle will be as acarve in the island:as it was at the 


| 





‘ROPING A STEER TO A TREE. 


nutritious paris .as the shanks, hoofs, tail, and head are 
left lying on the ground or, piled in a heap, are burned. 

To the insurgent, beef is his most important food, and 
when it is gone it will be a hardship for him to get along 
without it; but he cannot starve, nor will he be reduced 
to the necessity of becoming strictly a vegetarian, for there 
abounds in the Cuban manigua an animal of the raccoon 
or rat family known-as the jutia. This animal is very 
abundant, and its capture not at all difficult; it is pala- 
table, ‘iy the possibility of its extermination is out of the 
question. 


The representatives of the insurrection, or Cuban gov- 


ernment, as it is usually termed, have succeeded in carry-. 


ing out two very remarkable schemes in this war-devas- 
tated island. ey are the system of prefecituras and the 
talleree, or government workshops. the prefecturas are 
certain jurisdictions presided over by a prefecto, some- 
thing after the French system of police magistrates, whose 
name they bear. Their duties are chiefly to keep track of 
all the non-combatants residing within their jurisdiction, 
and to see that they do their share of work, such as the 
petns and harvesting of crops. They attend to the 
illing of cattle and the division of its meat among the 
employed, and they are ap 5 eg to supply the insurgent 
forces with the products of their labor. The scheme has 
not only been carried out to a remarkable extent—I have 
found these prefecturas established within three or four 
miles of a Spanish garrison—but the plaa is an excellent 
one. Every non-combatant found outside the Spanish 
lines of f or within the Cuban field is required 
to have a pass from a prefecto stating his occupation, and 
if away from his particular prefectura, his pass must state 
These are often the ‘‘ important documents” men- 
i in the official reports of engage- 
ments which, sifted down to the truth, may consist of the 
killing of a single unwary potato-planter who has recog- 
nized the su 
ries his 


naccessible spot, not 
The most 


the of @ mountain, between Cienfuegos and El Sigua- 
nea, W the Cubans claim to have manufactured two 
bronze cannon. I was unable for lack of time to inspect 
these w ps, but I did visit those of Pico Bianco. 
From (je top of a high mountain- we 

through the forest by a narrow trail. It seemed as thongh 
we hever wete going to reacly the end of it, Once ina 
while we w obtain pees through the trees of a 
long range tains in front of us, and finally 
we came @ & clearing and a beautiful valley 

: hills ‘and ° beneath. Our path led to a river, and 
across the to a ranch containing two women, a man 
ee them crazy. We were informed 
that we had arrived at Pico Blanco, but at a bad time, for 


, Struck a brave crowd, and when my com 


suppl the ingur; w 
_ Supplying the — 


the Spanish troops were trying to force an entrance into 


. the valley. Neither our informant nor the family of wo- 


men and children seemed to be at all worried at the pros- 
pect of having their home burned. A messenger was sent 
or the captain of the guard, stationed on a high promon- 
tory, from which the enemy could be Seana if success- 
ful in forcing the mountain pass. ~ 
The captain proved to be an earnest young fellow, who 
informed me that his guard consisted of four men armed 
with carbines, and that he had seventy rounds of ammu- 


_ nition all told; and he would not leave his post until that 


ammunition was spent. I now felt that I had really 


nion spoke up, 
saying, ‘‘Give me a gun and nine c:iriridges, and you can 
count nine losses for the enemy,” I also wanted a gun and 
a chance to help defend that valley. But there were others 
ready to go to the defence of the mountain pass, and there 
were no guns for them. Ten men were bravely ane 
out upon the mountain about half a league distant, a 
the Spanish column was at the foot of it. 
Notwithstanding this impending danger, the captain in- 
sisted upon taking me at once-to the wor hope, in spite of 
my preference to see the defence of the mountain pass by the 
tén brave Cubans against two thousand Spanish soldiers. 


“The Spaniards will enter the valley,” said he, ‘‘but © 


not without some loss, and what I regret the most is the 
destruction of our cattle and horses.” 

He conducted us along the river, and then by a narrow 
path through woods to a collection of palm-thatched sheds, 
where a.number of men were busily engaged in carrying 
away tools, hides, and other materials which they were 


. hiding ia the forest. The mayordomo came forward to 


meet us, and as he wiped his forehead he said, 

** We have no arms with which to defend ourselves, so 
we must hide.” 

The path we had come up was so narrow and crooked 
that it seemed to me the simplest thing in the world to 
hide it by felling the trees in it, and this | suggested. Or- 
ders were immediately given to‘act upon my suggestion, 
and the captain leaving us, I was shown to the workmen’s 

iarters, which reminded me somewhat of a railroad camp. 
t was already growing dark, and the men begar to quit 

ork; all of them,with expressions of joy, gathered around 
a ‘newly male table to listen to the news I brought from 
the outside world. They plied me with questions and an- 
swered. my own, and .served. me with a dinner in wooden 
plates of their own manufacture, containing boiled duck, 
See and yucas, and in spite of impending danger every- 

was happy. 

workshops of Pico Blanco had been established 


Within the past three months, and contained a corps of 


fourteen men under the supervision of the ma 
They counted among their number a master p-maker, 
& carpenter, and shoemaker, each pre sea te pes. Be own 
ame ote industry. There were already in opera- 

a ee et eee hides and a shoe-shop for 


Rostnson ‘Dawzer, Jn. 
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19 | 64 10 21 17,401 8 | 6 &-in, B.-L.R., 12 
PARTIA 
20 8% 91.696 | 17,818 4 9X n. B-LR., 10 
21 58 2k ’ 23.078 20,862 % 7 1 8-in. B- CRs in. R.- 
2 58 2 7,815 22.8 18,509 6% 7 
8B 48 2 4, 15.10 5,0S4 24 6% 4 Sin. BLES g¢in B.- 
4 “& Ti 4,418 20, 10, 28 113g B.-L.R., 6 
2 48 1K 4 19.678 8,85 23 5 — ¢in. B.. 
6 49 2 4,098 19.525 9,918 22 8% “ 
27 4 2 4,008 19 22 13 as 
8 “4 2 8,730 18.20 6, 21 8h 2 8-in. eae 
29 42 8,218 19 10,000 20 2h 1 6-in, B.-L.R., 10 
30 42 8,218 19 10,000 WW 2% as 
31 42 1% 15.60 4, 1 (& 2 in. B.-LR., 6: 
82 @ 1% 3,000 15.60 4,080 2 «6% * 
88 | Montgomery................. st 2,089 19.5 5.580 16 8 9 S-in. R.- 
4 REGS: | 257 | 8T | 2.089 18.71 | 5,297 16 8 “ 
35 Marblehead. .............005- 267 8T 2,089 18,44 5,451 8 bad 
36 86 1,710 16.8 8,405 16 7 6 6-in. B.- 
87 36 1,710 16.14 8,892 % 7 
38 86 1,710 17.5 8,486 16 7 “ ‘ 
39 32 1,486 15.50 2,253 17 1% 2 ¢in. R- 
40 0 1% 1,892 13 1,600 9 9% 8 ¢in. R- 
41 a 1% 1,892 13 1,600 9 9% “ , 
42 ss 8 1,871 14 1,750 12 Ts “ ‘ 
43 82 13g 1,177 16.082 2,199 14 “ ‘ 
“4 81 892 11.79 1,095 18 1 4 6-in, B.- 
45 82 976 14.87 1,218 13 4 4 in, R.- 
46 se 1% 1,177 15.46 2,046 l4 8 #in. t- 
47 36 1,000 12 800 18 1 6 ¢in. - 
48 36 1,000 12 800 13 1 |‘ 
49 86 1,000 12 800 13 1 bs / 
5o 86 1,000 12 800 13 1 “ | 
51 84 1,000 13 800 wh * 
52 34 1,000 12 800 12 TW “ 
0 FE sos cise secscccsseras {| moo | @& 5S t 2155 | 1611 | 5068 | 16 | jnkawikGon abana 
TORPEDO-BOA 
54 WOE iice cs cucieqnsduxecia 252 4 26 6% 929 21.42 8,794.86 ll g 8 dynamite pT 
SS one Seoeeqesse choceesdces 149 7 15 6 120 a 1,800 65 on 8 18in. Whitehead t 
GB | Cetaitbem oc cccecccccccccccecss 138 9 4 8 105 22.5 1,720 5 6 * bee 
" 5ST Sileta RWGDE), 0<sccanacveeda 88 6 11 81 18.22 py ee None. 
OR: 4 BE acca ncesenexosvas Sapeccesl eee 17 182 26 8,200 6 6% 8 18-in, Whitehead t 
59 No. Diaciccked penonepeanetesd at Ys 16 43 146.4 80.5 4,200 8 * ‘ 
60 Holland Submarine......... --| 8&8 li 6 168 8 1,200 onse 2 torpedo-' 
61 Torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat catchers Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6,7 3 11, when pS 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
62 on. ge Monitors Ajax, Coneachn, Cee anonicus,, Catal p Mahopac, Mapbattan, Mo Montauk, Nahant, Nantack: 
68 bap ake vd iron cruisers and gunboats Michigan, M lode oy, Pinta, ag Alliance, Enterprise, Essex, Hartford, 
4 st wet 1 } auxiliary cruisers, American Line. 
: 66 | Other vessels of American Line which would be used as auxiliary cruisers. 
rg ‘Transports, tugs, ete. 
} 
be 
; 
; ‘ 
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: “ae i Secondary Battery. b= ng Type of Engine. 
a = RERST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIPS. 
LB.,48-in. B-LR, 16 Sin, R-F.G. |) 2% 6-pdr. R,-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings, 1 fleld-gun. : Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
pin BALK, 14 $10, RFQ. 1 16 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R-B.G., 1 Gatling, 1 field-gun. 4 “ “ a 
“ . “ “ “ ry 4 “ “ rm 
“ “ j = “ oo ry “ 4 “ “ “ 
-L.R., 8 8-in. B. 6 4in. R.-F.G. : 20 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings. 4 “4 “ “ 
“ER, § Sin. 1 4¢in BLE | 90 6-pdr, K.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R-F.G., 4 Gatlings 5 “ « “ 
‘. : “ : “ * “ 6 “ “ “ 
2-in. B.- ¢6-in. B.-LRB. . i *12 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 . R.-F.G., 4 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 4 Twin screw, vertical triple ex 
join, ERLE S eRe I Tépdr R-FG.,8 i-pdr. R.-B.G., 4 Gallings. a | ectow, vetticnl triple expansion 
ee MONITORS. 
2-in. 10-in, B.-L.R. 6 ¢-par, R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatliv None. Twin gerew, vertical triple expansion. 
tein. Blk tin FG 6 . R-F.G., 2 8t-mm. B.R.C., 4 Gatlings “ Twin screw, horizontal compound, 
10-in. B.-L.R., 2 in. R.-F.G. 2 G-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. oi Twin screw, horizontal triple expansion. 
in. bes ees ra i - 2 Cote, . ees 2 ag tery é paint ree ate a “ Twin screw, inclined compound. 
. B.- ¢in. B.-F. 6-pdr. . -F. -mm. r. R.-F. “ “ “ 
eis tie LR 2 ¢par. R.-B.G., 2 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 3 par at “ “ “ 
ARMORED CRUISERS. 
&-in, B.-L. R., 12 5-in. R.-F.G. : 12 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlinge. 5 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
Sin, B-L-R, 19 4-in. R-F.G. |, 8 @pdr. R..F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-¥.G., 4 Gatlings. | 3 | Se ee 
PARTIALLY PROTECTED AND PROTECTED CRUISERS. 
8-in, B.-L. R., 10 S-in, R.-F.G. i 14 6pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R-F.G,, 4 Gatlings, 6 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
LR, 2 Gin, R-F.G., § 4-in, R-P.G. 12 @pdr, R-F.G., 4 1-pdr, R-F.G., 4 Gatlings. ‘ i Sa EEN, . 

-L.R., 8.6-in. B.-L.R., 2 S-in. B.-L. R. i. : 9-6pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H:R.C. None. Twin screw, compound overhead beam. 
8-in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L. ht, i 4 » R.-F.G.,°2 8-pdr, R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G,, 4 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 4 Twin screw, horizontal triple expansion, 
12 Gin. B-L.R. 4 R-BG., 4 Spar. re 2 L-pdr. R-P.G., 8 87-mm. HRC, 4 Gatlings. ‘ * “ “ 

“ * { 4 Soe. R.-F.G., ¢  R.-F.G., 4 8i-mm., H.R.C., 4 Gatlings. 6 “ “ “ 
8-in. B-L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L.R. 4 6¢pdr, R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 8T-mm. H.R.C,, 2 Gatlings. 4 Twin screw, horizontal compound. 
6-in, B-LRE, 10 Sin, B.-L.R. i : eae eee? eo ovo: quntinge- : Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
Sin. B.-LRE., 6 Gin, B.-LR. PY R-P.G., § & pdr, B¥.G, 4 1pdr. RF.G., 2 4t-mm H.RC.,2 Gatlings. None. Single screw, horizontal compound. 
* “ #6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 8-pdr. B.-F.G., 2. 1-pdr. R.-F.G,, 2 47-mm. H.R.C., 2 87-mm. H.R.C.,; 2 Gatlings. - “ “6 
9 5-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 8 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
“ “ 6 @pdr. R.-F.G,, 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 Gatling. | 8 | aS re 
# bag 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 3 * * “ 
GUNBOATS. 
- 2 . R.-F.G., 2 . R.-B.G., 2 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 6 Twin screw, borizantal triple expansi 
“maar 9 ¢par. Rok iB ope REG, 11-pr. R.-F.G., 2 81-mm. H.K.C.,2 Gatlings. 6 oe en ee 
3 0s - 26pdr. R.-F.G., 2 r. R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 6 “ * “ 
2 +in. R-F.G. { 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 47-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. None. Single screw, vertical compound. 
8 in. R.-F.G. j 4 par, ; R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. : Twin sorew, vertical triple 
« “ 4 @pdr. R.-F.G., 2 J-pde, R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings 1 Twin screw, vertical quadruple expansion, 
“ * ” 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. ae 1 Twin screw, triple capaneion. . 
4¢in, B-LR. | 9 &pdr. R-F.G., 1 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 9 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings None. Single screw, horizontal compound. 
4 4in, R.-F.G, @ 6pdr. R.-P.G., 2 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 1-pdr, R.-F.G., 1 87-mm, H.R.C., 1 Gatling. 2 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
8 #in, R.-F.G. i 4 ¢@-pdr, R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G, 1 oe bse “ 
6 in. “F.G. * pe . re None, Single screw, vertical triple expansion, 
“ “ } “ “ “ “ “és “oe : +“ “ 
“ “ ; “ “ Ty “ “ “ “ “ 
; “ 
bo = = . = od Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
HARBOR-DEFENCE RAM. 
Kedah Gch aba amacebanconioncin pba F 4 6pdr. R.-F.G. - | None. | Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
9! * « 
TORPEDO-BOATS, TORPEDO-BOAT CATCHERS, AND SPECIAL TYPES. 
dynamite 15-inch calibre 8 8-pdr. R.-F.G. | None. Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
Sin. Whi e torpedo-tubes. 8 1-pdr. R-F.G. } Twin screw, vertical quadruple expausion. 
: ‘None. | None Single screw, vertical. 
3-in, Whitehead torpedo-tubes. i 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G. | Twin screw, vertical Rpm gen expansion. 
* “ ; 6 “ | met — coum, vertica ees | wapetoten. ‘ 
win screw, expansion ; BLO} 
2 torpedo-tubes. None. | { operating single pseerey ee 
hant, Nantacket, Passaic, W: and Alarm. : 
sex, Gertived, Lameeatel, Marlon, Stonican, Phetis, Yantic. PLEIN AS 


pdr., pounder; mm., millimetres, 


B.-L.R., Breech-loading Rifle; R.-F.G., Rapid-fire Gun; H.R.C., Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon ; 
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KEY 10 THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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’ service and receiving-ship duty, ; 
perpen gered Row, their days of use- 


sels, of which 67 are in service or being prepared for sea, 
20 are under construction. - be to 
armored, 54 to the pe 7 pr « Bagge 
armored are sea-going 
coast-defence vessels, though 1 : 
board, single -turreted Monitors, which, save for harbor 
defence, have little war value. Two armored cruisers, 
sole representatives of this type, and one ram complete the 


the total of modern constructions 


possessing 
le war- vesseld, . 


auxiliary cruisers, country can afloat at 
; pron notice 200 vessels, 60 pet cent. of which alk te 


modern in : 

On ‘the first.of January 42 vessels, ng 187.589 
tons, were in commission; 11,000 ye gn, bea 
tices were authorized, and nearly 4000 men Were enrolled 
in the nava) militia. In his last report the 


de- 
: ‘We have many other naval ree 
and other 


rces — tu 


ips, and ships; and we have thou- 
ee ae ak brave men accustomed to a seafaring 
life in our fishing ficets, coastwise and lake trades; but 


- we have no law on the statute-book that would enable us 


15.00 neekets, wd, as Shakespeare said about lesser. 
duties, than God, fasting. 





marmored special and 
by 19 torpedo-boats, two of which are - 
- because if 
arrest 8 


- mored deck, be freed with difficulty. 
. projecting fins curved with the sweep of the hull, are 


and ang hy aes nde fan ye 
Seong Homer ange ted and used as gunboats, . 


_. oh 


and 
just passed and these 





| THE AMERICAN FLEET. 


BY }. D. JERROLD KELLEY, LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER, U,8.N, 


ie Baga frontiered country, let its traditions be what 


politics ordain, the defence of its home coasts is always 
the first essential. The nature of this defence is fixed, 


No one can forma just idea of a battle-ship—such as the 
Indiana, for example—until it has been inspected first'on 
the erga -ways and then when commissioned for sea 


| 


service, A life-denuded statements are of little 
avail, but perhaps if its factors of 348 feet length, 69 feet 
breadth, and 34 feet depth be turned into similar dimen-. 


sions of the pry ee geen or blocks of a city or town 
the meaning of its bulk lo aiver. This steel 
mass is belted with armor half a yard in thickness, and 
mounts guns which weigh 67 tons and throw shells that 
will penetrate 30 inches of iron, or fly through the air 
for a distance of 11 miles. Forward, with its beak near 
the water-line, a monster ram projects, built.at that level 
laced lower it would plough the water so as to 
be too weak for a siding blow, or, when en- 
tangled in the wreck of a vessel rammed below the ar- 


each side at, the turn of the bottom, to reduce the 


trolling ; and to preserve stability of flotation, two well- 


; — and pendent skins surround the frame-work | 
_ of the ship, 
The armored redoubt built upon this monster fabric 
has walls 7 bolt, and rivet—of the , 


feet high, nef ren 

finest steel. At either end of this redonbt a circular fort, 
crowned with a turret, carries a pair of 67-ton guns, which 
sweep the encirclin 
would be considered marvellous, impregnable; but here 
its possibilities are a hundredfold multiplied, for it can 
move to any threatened point at a apead of 16 knots an 
hour, stow 1800 tons of coal, and carry 450 men and officers. 
In its holds are stores and provisions sufficient for 3 six 
months’ cruise, and in its magazines and shell-rooms slum- 
ber powder and projectiles sufficient to sink a fleet. Its 
battery—its armament—is com of four 18-inch guns, 
eight 8-inch, four 6-inch, and thirty rapid-fire and machine 
p Were all these discharged : 

stant, three tons of metal, projected by a ton and a half 
of powder, would fly whizzing, shrieking, bursting, through 
the air. Each of its 18-inc ns can be loaded’ and 
fired in five minutes; every one of its 8-inch in one minute; 
and tie combined of its four 18-inch reaches— 
what? 184,508 foot-tons; or, less technically described, they 
give an energy sufficient to throw the 10,000-ton Indéana, 
or any other battle-ship of her size, 184 feet straight into 
the air, Imagine this energy pounding destruction upon. 
the armored sides of an enemy, while each of the 8-inch 
guns is moving a 250-pound shell, developing 7500 tons 
energy every eight seconds, against the lighter armored and, 
unarmored sides and ends of the ship; and, fortifying, 


. this hurricane of death and destruction, fancy the auto- 


mobile torpedoes, with guncotton or other hi 
explosives, darting at un ed underwater body 
of the ship, while rapid-fire and machine guns ate mow- 
ing down with pitiless storm of siicll and shrapnel the 
ex crews, and seeking out the hidden recesses of the 
ne this, and perhaps an idea may be formed 
of what a battle-ship can doinaction, 1t seems generally 
, 80 far as 1 may read within the lines of news- 
penes iscussion, that one of the notable distinctions be- 
eon the three-decked pies of the line of the naval era 
le-ships is, apart from enor- 
of calibre, to be found in the number of 
oe. On. the surface of things it does look as if: 
wooden walls bristling with a crowded array of ord- 


. Of tar, 
_ lish. navy haz ever been poisoned! 


Bilge-keels, long. 


horizon, . Ashore such a structure ° 


at the same in- 






machine-guns, or , 
of projectile of 5926 pounds, and a tota! 
szle energy of over 200,000 foot-tons—hat is, sufficient 


. to lift the battle-ship herself twenty feet in the air.” 


I will take. the ia class, quoted by Sir Howard 
jas, as an example of what the armament of a first- 


. Doug! 
rate ship of the line was nearly half a century ago: 


Hight 8-inch guns..............00008 te 

Lower deck Twenty fot pounders, Son 

Middle deck {Thirty se-pounderi... 2c. apewe 

p nare AO aee ir 22-pounders ..... eteeeee re € 

le.... Fourteen 89-pounder carronades. ...17 cwt. 

: OAD Mas eee enneernenesteerenes 126 guns. 
These ships were manned by a thousand sailor-men of 
. all rates; and what inspiring pictures they must have 


made going through that dear old-fashioned battle-drill, 
where boarders boarded and pikemen piked, and both 


, Cheered valorously, urged by orders fathoms long and 


_ deep, ringing hoarsely und unceasingly iu an ainsosphere 

Sa soup, and Serknand duff, and twisted 

le tobacco with which the Eng- 

The exercises pre- 

scribed for these guns survived in my early service; and 

_ indeed some of their features, all well enough then, are 

_ grafted to the present drill, making it ridiculously out of 
time with the tune and temper of the day. 

The armament of the Indiana class has. been 

lowa is icall 


screws of that a 


iven ; 
of the i practically the same, except in the 
ployment of 12-inch calibres, and of six 4-inch rapid- 
instead of the four 6-igeh in the earlier types. 

Five new battle-ships to be completed in 1899 are pro- 
i. developments of the Indiana and Jowa classes. 
'wo of these, Kearsarge and Kentucky, authorized in 
1895, are classed as sea-going coast-line battle-ships, carry- 
ing two 13-inch barbette turrets, upon which twd 8-inch 
turrets are superim . Here we reach a very vexed 
question, a memorable dispute of which the echoes rum- 
ble  Frowlingly yet. Wide differences of opinion exist as 
to the wisdom of imposing one turret functioned by the 
same mechanism above another, and it is a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands. Naturally it was, after the earlier 


siages, convoyed into that fine oid seaway wherein logic 
is shuttlecocked between positive assertion and flat con- 
tradictio: it need not be gone itito here. Personally 


I am not a believer in it, but then the others have the 
last word so far, for it is authorized. I-trust the reader 
will notice the qualification ‘*so far,” as a long year yet 
remains in which a new conclusion may be mechod. us 
whatever the merits of this particular question; these are 
splendid ships of 11,525 tons displacement, with a length 
of 868 feet and a breadth of over 72 feet. Here is the 
armament; Main battery, four 18-inch, four 8-inch, and 
fourteen, 5-inch, the last Bras ga Rapty pieces; secondary bat- 
tery, twenty 6-pounders six 1-pounder rapid-fire, four 
Gatlings, and one field-gun. This gives fifty-three guns in 
all, besides four torpedo-guns, and surely this is not a far 
cry in numbers from the days of the bristling 74s of fa- 
mous memories. The speed is to be, like the Indiana 
class, sixteen knots on 10,000 horse- power. 
In 1896 the Illinois, Alabama, and Wisconsin were au- 
thorized. These are similar in displacements and in ex- 
manceuvring performances to the other first-class 
t — They carry two 13-inch barbette turrets, but 
no super am yp 8-inch turrets, probably~a concession 
to those who Bs that system on ‘‘all-the-eggs-in- 
oné- basket” principle. I know how appallir er 
become, but as these batteries have a definite interest 1 
venture to give them as evidences of the development go- 
ing on so unceasingly in the world where they amuse 
themselves with destruction: Muin batt 
arid fourteen 6-inch, the latter of the ra 
ondary battery, sixteen 6-pounders an 


, four 18-inch 
-fire type; see- 
four. 1-poander 
as <= re guns, one Gatling, and one fleld-gun, 

p to the end of its last session Congress had provided 
11 battle-ships—a heartsome array, but hardly enough; 
for accepted naval opinion asserts that at least 80 should 
be ready, not necessarily in service, but be available for 
the proper defence of our coasts. Five of the 11 are {n 
commission—two, the Teras and Maine, rated as steel ar- 
mored battleships of the second class, the former earry- 
ing two 12-inch turrets, and the latter two 10-inch barbetie 
turrets, Three of the first class are. in commission—ihe 
nd Massachusetts aasigned ta the North Atlantic, 
tothe Pacific Squadron, These, technical- 

ly described as sea-gving coast-line battie-ships, mounti: 
two 18-inch and four 8-inch barbette turrets, are splendid 


it is claimed that they are unequalled by 
bandiness,t 
iness,to 


ual in speed 
will be commissioned 
~creased freeboard, and, let it be 1, bilge-k 
Indiana class rolls too seriously. 
heavy has been changed from 13-inch to 12-inch, and 
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as a later design, receatly achieved improvements in the 
quality of armor have enabled its thickness to be reduced, 


while so extending its em nt as to permit 78 
cent. of her water-line uo genet = 


4 v. 
The New York and the 


appesrs true enough 
eras. p Ppa Fhe the Confederate cruisers. Indeed, the 
t 


This is an achie ee oes eee nee es 
here as an object-lesson for who are interested in the 
wonderful improvements made in the motive power of 
naval ships during the last decade. Its assertion seems 
te be necessary, for while this development of steam-en- 
gineering has produced a type of fast war-vessels whieh 
—- the dreams —_ Ss the i ngs re the 
magnitude of the ta posed is not popularly appre- 
ciated. Much of this is due to the fact that though the 
war-construction maximam bas been raised above twenty 
knots, ocean merchant -steamers have made runs across 
the Western Ocean.at an average rate than this, 
and bence appear to-have conquered in the race for speed 
supremacy. But this deduction is unfair to the war-ship 
desigoer, for there is such an essential difference between 
the duties of naval — and ph rca sargarreos moe 
the performances designs o latter are greatly 
favored. A merchant-ship, to quote Naval-Constructor 
White, is built and engined for the purpose of steaming 
continuously at certain maximum speeds. Passenger- 
steamers, for example, are constructed to cover certain 
distances between certain ports at a certain specified rate, 
and hence they work under fairly uniform conditions of 


found that she is by 20 mears so fa y viaced. As 
pid sacred and most of her cruising must be done 
at low 


in by the emplo 
ork fm still more difficule w a war-ship forms a unit 
in a fleet, for here het speed must be constantly to 
suit the position in lite, the change of bearing, or the 
sudden demands for urgency, such as the c . scout 
ing, hag nog ae despatch-work which an admiral may 
at any time be compelled to order. The speed of the 
fleet in battle may be that of the slowest ship, and to go 
from a low mean rate toa straining high-water mark with. 
in’ the least possible time, and under conditions such as 
are sure té occur in actions, is a problem war-ship de- 
are confronted with, and constructors of peuce- 
traders need not consider. It is for this reason, there- 
fore, that ambitious. but imperfectly informed patriots 
who efdss the Atlantic aboard one of the marvellous mail- 
boats, and wonder why our men-of-war do not equal the 
= so beautifully maintained, had better pause before 


It is impossible, as I have stated in ‘‘ Modern Ships of 
War,” to ex the difficulties which have beset this de- 
velo the conditions 


oaly by those me have 














‘oy a 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
Teannot find the cost of the Brith deattayers, but here 
are the reported contract prices of the hulls P iu- 
ery of our two armored and two protected cruisers 





An analysis of this table shows that the protected crnis. 
ers cost less than the armored cruisers, ship for ship, but 
if cost per ton of displacement is pecans rel armored 
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and Other is 
-war, the other in 


p- 
was laid down as a sister 
York, the designs of both including all 
. of protection, buoyancy, and stability em- 
plans of the later protected cruisers. This 
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along the longitudinal 
centre, Besides this, four of her six 8-inch guns are 
mounted in armored turrets, which protect them from the 
direct, fire of light rapid-fire pieces, and from the frag- 
ments of large-calibre shell. 

In the Brooklyn the displacement was increased for the 
purpose of allowing a heavier battery to be carried; ad- 
ditional protection was given by mounting all the guns of 
the main battery in complete turrets, and by furnishing 
the broadside ato on behind armored sponsons— 
with armored screen bulkheads, which were built as pro- 
ponson armor plates. has more 
freeboard forward than the New York, but otherwise is 


‘ VI. 

oe: as of old, honest men differ honestly, and: it-is 
unwise in a mixed company of nerve-rasping experts to 
assert. that the gun, the ram, or the torpedo is the only 
weapon for sea . Wide differences of belief exist 
among these thin-skinned — upon the relative values 
of 'ighting toatraments this dispute of the learned 
m mne until the questions are settled by the West- 
ss ong in that —o war a they are always 
ping and prophesying so much. course cocksure 
a ..wiser than Lord Thurlow ever looked, have, as. 
usual, solved the problems off-hand; but luckily rational 
more slowly, and-are apt to be engendered 
by : ee according to the 
vidnesg-of individual temperaments and fenagitations. 
We have had a few modern sea actions, in which the gun, 

the ram, or the has in turn asserted a contro 


influence, but, f: stated, vhere are no general - 
ences su! y deAnite to yield fixed principles. ,There- 
fore, the cocksurc theorist may still proclaim his 
inf ty and delight in posing as a prophet, his suc- 


cess, sh it ; will be due more to his luck and 
audacity than to his serene logic. — 

naval men accept the gun as the governing sea 
weapon, and many authorities claim that it bears the same 
relation to the ram and the p— 
accepted «égsential of sea ting — bears to auxiliary 
coast - defenders, cruisers, torpedo and minor boats. 
After the gun, its champions assert, comes in due order 
the ram, torpedo, or the torpedo-ram, or, if the gun man be 
a sceptical enthysiast, neither the ram nor torpedo in any 


| man is not allowed to have it all his own 





But the- 
way. ‘* 





. : He has long oes a pointed out that 
rams : an important-part, some- 
times the leading. réle, cag: and other officers of 
approved expe believe in a ‘‘ swarm of rams” as the 





| built, not extemporized, 


ry Digh, , gTeat manceu 
e impregoli ball 





ited which relegate it to the second 
pF cag to the third class in our scheme of national 

; inherent which luckily make 
it a poor target and give it e a 


trite, Monadnock, are described as 
turret Monitors, and two, the Terror and 
Miantonomoh, as double-turret Monitors. The Puritan, 
a noble, eye-compellin eke is of 6060 tons, and the 
others are of about tons displacement. These five, 
with the thirteen turreted vessels already mentioned as 
of slight war. value, constitute our force of low - free- 
boarded shi technically we must include with 
these that fine coast-defence vessel Monterey, now in ser- 
vice on the Pacific coast. ae : 

Modern fleets are more complex than those of the sail 
and early steam periods; for then, Pa ge as entities, and 
without particular relation to anything but squadron sub- 
division, ships of line, frigates, and sloops made up the 
force intruated to a commander-in-chief. To-day each 
battle-ship is the leader of a little squadron, the mother- 
ship of a family which includes cruisers, rams, scouts, 

rpedo - gunboats, torpedo - boats, and colliers, while to 
very three battle-ships and their households supply and 
a 8 vegselg are added, This complexity is the result of 
sea conditions, which, while controlling now as in the 
parlous: when sailing fleets whitened the Atlantic, 
are in the changes steam and ordnance 

ch We must have types w will ac- 
ne assist pry te vessels bo y oe sora ev 
weaken the. enemy’s. ve power ty 
commerce, to, convoy our merchantmen, Sodan akieniohe 
ers and scouts to furnish that earliest information which 
often spells victory. Nelson called frigates “the eyes of 
the fleet;” and as-we cannot afford to have a possible foe 
with stronger maritime vision than our own, we have 
acquired a class of cruisers that are unsurpassed any- 


where. 

Indeed, up to 1893 our most notable progress was made 
in this class; and though the greatest diversity is found 
in it, still, between all the ships, sufficient resemblances 
exist in design to group } ly as war instruments 


to 
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pa, good 
battery power has-been allied with high speed; and even 
to the excepted ones such a reasona 


aud to assert an unalterabl — y belief in unar- 
mored ships. Here is what ary of the Navy 
set down as the. Department 

of @ commerce-destroying fleet is easil overrated. 


to English line-of-battle ships, instead of scat- 
the vessels of war at the battle of the Nile, at 
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po 
Sixteen vessels of the cruiser class are borne 
on the navy list; of these, thirteen are par- 
pros or viz, 


ton, —_ ewe Francisco, onsen 
ineapoi yl three are pac mmsiy St 
VIL 


It is still a burning tactical question 
whether torpedo- boats or torpedo flotillas 
-sea duels or actions, to 


lant huge ships and paroaiar Sere Is or | 


not David to kill ath? the 
whi pygmy with the:air-gun, age 
In 


the battle-ship man den 
iliary value of the torpedb craft, and, as the 
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and of the merchant fleets afloat to be as 
follows : 






























































England. | France. Russia. Italy. | Germany —— Spain. 
Come 2 2 ? ? lg 2 2 
2 (gla ialalg 212 212 did 212 12 Fez aii 
a alélajalela ale alajelé ale le ale ia ale 
Rattle-ships: Ficst class......'22 12} 34/10} 8 | 18} 56 6/11 8/2] 10 : a} 6} 3| 6] 9} 1}...) 1 
Second class..../12 ...| 19} 42] 1) 12) 6 | 7 2)...) 9 F)...) 2) 2)...) aI... a¥ 
Third class......) 12...) WN] 2}...)- Qf... ee |e Had fe We ee ee ee 2. 
We Se oe 45 12} 67/23] 9 | 32110| 8 | 18'15/ 2 | 17/14! 2} 16] Bi 6/11! 3}...| 3 
Coast defence ships........... 13 16],..| 16] 10] 4 | 14]...}...]...]17] 27 19} 6] 1] 7]...]...[... 
Cruisers : : 
ba paeareeererereee 1 16} 9} 2} 10} 91 2} 10) 1) 5] 6...) 2] 2) 2]...] 2] 8) 4) 9 
Pirst Class .....-.-.-00- 00s 11} 10} 29} 2} 4] 6} @},... an bs. Hal...) St i318 
Second and third classes. ../ 51/24) 7f} 10) 9 | 19} 3/1 | 4/16) 1 | 17 6} 8 18],..|13| 7}...1 7 
Lookout ships or guubo.ts..../ 19 Ww) 19}...) 19}, 4g. J. -.eeefesetese] 114.1 | 29! 9} 9/18] 92].../ 92 
rT gunboats. ..........+. 34 $4) 12) 3 | 15) Si...) 8]45) 2 | 27) 911 | IO}...f...)...) B14] 7 
Torpedo boat-destroyers .....-).../.., GBs shescl Mes ehfee] Hoeatees| Meds! Mic ecdeesd Dfe.0f 24 3 
T eer) oe oe 160} ,..}.../941},..1,..'162]...1...1276)...]. 146) 3416118) 19] 4 | 98), 






































last word spoken, repeats the echoes of Yalu 
and of Wei-hai-wei as proof of this belief. 
When the wil lexpote nian quotes the fate 

at and of the 


showed the futility of the weapon. 

The truth is, the torpedo-boat has proved. 
to be a very delicate instrument, even the 
modern type, for there is a abandon- 
ment of smaller boats for sea work. Not 
only is the machi liable to derangement 
under simple conditions, but even in moder- 
ate weather a day or two is t to ex- 
haust the stanchest crew, because of. the ex- 
cessive liveliness of the typ Still, all the 
nations are building the larger boats, and it 
is idle to deny their value when over 1600 
are afloat or under construction, and while a 


the matter of the record climbs slowly 
but curiously. In Notes of the Year’s Naval 
Progress(i806).Ensign Kitelle, U.8.N., writes: 


‘A Prench boat broke the record with a 
speed of 81.029 knots, and England is now 
contracting for two boats to make 82 knots, 


mand shows theoretically, under the laws 
governing s and displacement, that. for 
a vessel tons t the propul- 


sive efficiency is at a maximum when 
speed is about 28.8 knots, so that above this 


8 the performance of the vessel im- 
n- 
} ; ‘0- 















One question which naturally interests 
Americans is our relative position on the 
list. This is moré:or less difficult to define, 
of ie soe > be i fi 
of tly ‘or it may be accepted confi- 
dently that most tables are et be- 
cause the valuation is based not upon fight- 
ing values, but upon the number and ton 
of ships, ifrespective of their age, mt ig 
battery power, or a . In the table given 
below these principal features have been con- 
sidered separately, and reasonable allowance 
has been made for divergences from the: 
assumed normal—the figures 57.5 for Great 
Britain meaning, for example, that the fight- 
ing value of her armored fleet is equal to 
57.5. battle-ships of the type (1896) assumed 
as the sta’ A 
rect, but it is near enough to make us wish 
that this great nation which we love so well 
was third, and not a reasonably doubtful 


























fifth. 
2? Szeile eid 
‘Z| Nation BE ‘Be| Nation. (2 
ea > SH af tS 
1 | Great Britain..| 57.5 || 11 | Turkey..... 15 
2 | France........ 37.5 || 12 | Norway and 
3 | Russia........ 22.5 Sweden 4 
af MV oc waes 20.0 || 13 | Argentina..| 13 
6 | United States..| 10.0 || 14 | Brazil ..... 11 
6 | Germany...... 9.8 || 15 | Denmark...| 1.0 
: ; Shvasenes po - > ga = 
9 | Auetrla:..2-c.] 80 |} 18 | Portugal -- Ot 
10 | Netherlands 24 |) 19 | China...... 0.0 
. 4 
AUTOMOTIVE-DRIVERS. 


motives? W 










hit-or-miss statements ' 


This is not rigorously cor- |, 


Wnuart of the drivers of the electric auto- 


only 

piloted a self-propeili 

mes from the Battery $0 Cela 
dia University without serious accident. 


THE FUTURE. 


On, what delight have I foreseen 

In‘ ob on leave the days behind! 
Faith, like the earth, is ever green, 
»-One thing forever new and kind-— 
It, burns. among our lives serene, 

A dgathliess glory of the mind. 


The Past lies backward with its dead, 
\. Ita voices dumb, iis splendors laid 
With all the leaves of summers shed: 
id praise to them who lived and made 
} hetter for their strong words said, 
Fer what is learned, for what has staid! 


The, Pagt is real to me, though not 
Mére real than what the Future hoards; 
Timé in its augury bears the lot 
loves and broken swords, 
fulfilled, despairs forgot, 
‘slaves made equal to their lords, 


+ 
More than the man to me the child, 
“More than things done the things undone; 
: can foretell some rapture wild 
iat ‘waits the coming of a sun? 
Wha can foresing a song unguiled 
.By sorrowing lips of any ove? 


Tie i — in ray rn the skies 

view through m telescopes ; 

dnd the far-seen blue there i. 
“world of infinite dreams and hopes: 

The unknown stars are golden isles 

Where springs lie sweet on flowering 
slopes 





Oh, 1 would gladly share the years 
‘Ehat wait for them new-born to-day; 
The world grows sweeter while its fears 
‘ het Soong hushed or brushed away— 

And whoso looks ahead appears 
One-who may bravely fare and pray. 
- Gzorce Epear Montoomery. 





RECALLED STORMY TIMES 

” said the old soldier, 
of milk on the breakfast 
of ordi: milk that failed on account 
used the war.”—[Adv,]} iy 
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You. know Dr. Srzrcert’s ANGostuRA Brrrers is 
the only genuine—don’t be deceived.—{ Adv.} 
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Turkish Infantry. 


Greek Infantry. 


THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR—THE LAST STAND OF THE GREEKS—THE BATTLE OF DHOMOKO. 


THE TURKS IN THESSALY. 


Tue retreat of the Greeks from Dhomoko was probably 
the last act in the Greco-Turkish war. If hostilities are 
resumed, the contest will almost certainly include more 
than these two countries. England has definitely an- 
nounced her withdrawal from the concert of Europe if 
the Turks do not withdraw from Thessaly, and that can 
scarcely be held to mean anything else than the purpose 
to act with Greece should there be occasion. Meantime 
each party is doing its best to strengthen its position. 

The Greeks are drilling their troops, and erecting forti- 
fications at the famous pass of Thermopylae—which Gen- 
eral Miles, who has recently visited Thessaly, pronounces 
impregnable. That term, however, is not to be taken ab- 
solutely in these days of Krupp cannon. Whether 25,000, 


or even 50,000, men can hold successfully any position 
against 150,000 to 200,000 men supplied with the best 
modern arms may be doubted; and the Greek ministry, 


recognizing the gravity of the situation, is putting forth 
every effort to defend Athens—at the same time that it 
announces to the powers that, having obeyed their in- 
structions, it relies upon their protection. 

On the other hand, the Turks are acting as if they had 
not the faintest idea of going | the province, which, after 
sixteen years of Greek rule, is again—providentially, as 
they believe—in their hands. The whole machinery of 
provincial government is being established and put in run- 
ning order. The entire list of officers, from the vali down 
to the mudir, have been appointed. Customs are being col- 
lected, Moslem schools opened, and, most important of all, 
arrangements are being rapidly perfected for the receipt of 
taxes as soon as the fall harvest shall be ready. With 
these go apparently the usual concomitants of Moslem ad- 
ministration—bribery, extortion, outrage of every kind. 
Just how much truth there is in these stories it is of course 
impossible to say just now. At Larissa and Volo the 
Turkish army seems to have acted in a wonderfully exem- 


The Crown-Prince. 


THE GRECO-TU 
The Crown-Prince is lying 


ee J way, but there are always camp-followers, and the 
oslems of Thessaly may be by no means unwilling to 
take advantage of their supremacy. At any rate, the fact 
that the ambassadors at Constantinople have sent repre- 
sentatives to Thessaly to investigate shows that the re- 
ports have reached them and are not considered ill founded. 
The events of the next few weeks will be watched with 
interest. That an immediate solution will be reached is 
searcely probable. Turkey is well versed in the arts of 
delay, and Russian and German diplomacy is fully equal 
to the occasion. There will be protests, perhaps resigna- 
tions or dismissals of Turkish ministries, shifting of re- 
sponsibility from one to another, requests for delay until 
certain charges and claims can be investigated, and so the 
summer will wear away. Whether any of the powers 
can take decisive action without bringing on war is not 
evident. Valiant words have been spoken, but with the 
Turk words count very little, especiall y when against Eng- 
land’s words he can balance Germany’s active assistance. 


RKISH WAR—GREEKS RETREATING FROM DHOMOK 
, O—THE CROWN-PRINCE AND HIS STA 
beside the Fire, while two of his Officers are cutting Brush to feed it with. .In the Background Fagit ot pales paces 


ives and Soldiers are hurrying down the Road. 











HowEVER INTANGIBLE the college boating situation 
may be as to the results of next week’s racing on the 
Hudson, there is at least a strong pmo that the 
winner of the Harvard-Yale-Cornell 'varsity race will 
beat Cornell’s winning time og m, 21 8.) of last year. 
And even that prospect depends for eventuation entirely 
upon the condition of the water. 

This, at least, is a fact, however—that Harvard’s crew 
of 97 is a stronger and a faster one than the '96 eight 
whom Cornell defeated by two and one-half lengths. 
Just at present Cornell’s prospects are not so encouraging 
as they were this time last season, or, indeed, as they were 
at the opening of the present season—but more of that 
anon. ‘ 

There is, of course, no comparison possible between 
Yale’s crews of 96 and ’97, for the obvious reason that in 


96 the men trained for a sprint of about one mile and a ~ 


quarter, and this year they are not only preparing for a 
race of four miles, but using a style of rowing totally 
changed from that employed by Yule crews for five years 
back. And in this latter style—a return to first princi- 
ples, I shall call it—Yale has made considerable improve- 
ment in the last month. 


THE RACE WITH Wisconsin afforded the first oppor- 
tunity of noting what progress the men had made, under 
racing conditions, with the new stroke. But it was a 
small opportunity, after all, as the Yale. eight was 
put on its mettle for not over a half-mile at the 
beginning, when it had obtained a lead of three, lengths, 
and seemed content, voluntarily or otherwise, I cannot 
say, to let it go at that. Although there appeared no 
reason why the distance should not, and. judged b 
the work ip the first half-mile, could not, be incr s 
yet close observation of Yale at the finish was not con- 
vincing that they were pulling easily. They did swing 
past the two-mile flag with a long slow stroke, and con- 
tinued for a half-mile farther to their boat-house, show- 
ing plenty of reserve force, but they gave the impression 





YALE’S RETURN TO FIRST ROWING PRINCIPLES. 
The 97 "Varsity at Full Reach, 


of putting all their power into each stroke—more power 
than the pace of the boat indicated. I mention this point 
particularly because their brushes with the Freshmen 
crew throughout the spring practice at New Haven have 
revealed the same tendency. 


As For YALE’S CHANGED STYLE of rowing, it is, as I 
have said, rather a return to first principles than a revolu- 
tion. Certainly, at a glance, the average observer would 
conclude the ‘‘Cook stroke” to be a thing of the past. . If 
we recall the straight ramrodlike back of the Yale oars- 
man of four or five years past, and the beantiful precision 
with which-he timed arm, Jeg, and shoulder motion on 
the full reach, we can see no resemblance to the compara- 
tively rather slovenly way in which the men at present 
rowing stretch themselves out on the catch, with back 
bowed and shoulders dropped... The contrast is just as 
marked and of the same nature on the finish. 

And yet an analysis of these differences to con- 
vince that Mr. Cook has not, after all, strayed so very far 
from the lines which, year after year, brought success to 
the Yale crew. In the application of their power there is 
no very decided departure from the old methods. Instead 
of the legs having the greater share of the work, as for- 
merly, it is now more evenly distributed between the back 
and the legs. 

In the matter of catch—of the clean straight pull through 
the water and the quick smooth finish — there is but 
slight alteration in the out-board work. Mr. Cook’s new 
ideas are entirely English, and he is endeavoring to coach 
his crew to row as successful Leander rowed last year. 


Stnce Mr. Cook’s o“p rpEas were also English, and 
as in twenty years there has been but little change in that 
school of rowing, the old and the new, as exemplified in 
the Yale boat,‘come very near to each other in many 
points, 

I incline to the belief that rowing-men at Poughkeepsie 
will discover no- marked alteration in the Yale style of 
97 from that taught at New Hayen from 86 to ’92. Since 
that time and up to this year Yale has been gradually but 
certainly shortening her stroke. 


. and as a result his power is 


‘oarsmen on their sportsman- 
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Up to the time the crew 
went to New London, ten 
days ago, its form was not 
equal to that of;the usual 
Yale crew on June 1. 

But the last week at New 
Haven showed emphatic 
improvement, and the crew | 
has been going along on 
the same line since it began 

ractice on the Thames. 

he hody-work of the men 
is very much better, and 
the swing receives due at- 
tention from individuals 
and crew. But the out- 
board work, in which Yale 
crews have invariably ex- 
celled, is, this year, the day 
of this writing, considera- 
bly below the standard. 
The blades show more 
uncertainty and rougher 
handling than we are ac- 
customed to see. 


EvEN MORE disconcert- 
ing is the occasional break 
at No. 5, who allows him- 
self to drop down on the 
full reach when the three 
stern men are coming up, 


applied too late. This is a 
fault which a conscientious 
man can remedy, and I ex- 
pect to see the Yale eight 
showing a clean swing and 
powerful stroke when they 
are worked into racing 


form. At ae they are D. Neilson, 


not so well together or so ee 
finished as Harvard and 
Cornell, although the boat 
travels evenly and smooth- 
ly, with only the slightest 
hitch between strokes. That rhythmic stroke that char- 
acterized Yale crews for four years past has been aban- 
doned, but in its stead has come a power which, when 
the men get on a good streak of work, sends the shell 
nlong at a lively pace. The photograph we publish this 
week conveys a suggestion of that power. 

Yale may be beaten at Poughkeepsie, as popular opin- 
ion anticipates,and to which I do not at present sub- 
scribe, but 1 am persuaded the crew will not be the poor- 
est she has sent out in recent years, and it ought to be 
better than some that have taken victory to New Haven. 
With the exception of No. 4, the crew is determined upon, 


and in fact has been for some time. Langford is making 


a fine stroke-oar, and Yale will be stronger at this most 
important seat than any other crew on the river, despite 
the three excellent strokes in the Harvard, Cornell, and 
Columbia boats. Griswold, Allen, and Bailey are at 7, 6, 
and 5. No. 4 seems to rest between Greenway and Mills. 


‘Campbell, Whitney, and Rogers are at 8,2, and bow. It 


is not a crew of exce individuals, but they are a 
lot,.and should,work into a v: -goin 


good even 14 
eight, _Of this I shall be better able to judge after my 


last look at them, while this is on the press. 


If 18 RATHER LATE to enter into detailed comment on 
Wisconsin’s showing against Yale—and, moreover, space 
is wanting. But I cannot 
refrain from complimenting 
these Western university 





Vv spirit both in and before 
the race. To set out Upon a 
journey of twelve hundred 
miles, with certain defeat all 
but visible at the other end, | 
indicates indomitable cour- 


we Added to this trial of so 
long a trip was the further 
handicap of a crew consider- 
- broken up at the elev- 
enth hour, and no substitutes 
of equal skill to put into the 
Doat 


The odds against them, 
however, appeared not to 
discourage. They stuck man- 
fully to their work, and in 
the actual race rowed them- 
selves to a stand-still with 
commendable pluck. Their 
hearts were of the right sort, 
but: their skill wag unequal 
to the demand put upon 
it. . Yale’s time for | the 
two miles was 10 m, 54 s., 
Wisconsin’s, ten seconds 
slower, although on the 
home course and before her 
crew was broken up Wis- 
consin had done 10 m. 25 s. 
‘While admiring their plucky 
venture, I cannot help won- 
dering whether an equal 
expenditure of money and 
energy in nearabout home 
‘waters would not ‘result in 
more satisfactory and more 
permanent benefit to Wis- 
consin and to Middle West- 
ern university boating -gen- 
erally. 3 

Ir Cornett this year 
wins either of ‘the four-mile 
races to which her crew is 
committed, it will be in spite 
of and not because of the 
*varsity material left over. 


E. M. Underwood. 


H. F, Cochems. 
Shot, 41 ft 6 in, 


J. H. Maybury. 
100 Yards, 9 4-5 8. 
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W. H., Johnson (Manager). D. W. Jones. 
W. J. Polk, J. A. Omberg. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY TRACK TEAM—WINNERS OF SOUTHERN INTER- 
COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP '97. 


from last year. Cornell’s experience this season has been 
most unhappy. Beginning the year with all the members 
of last year’s winning ’varsity and Freshmen crews back at 
work, there was indeed sufficient occasion for Cornell men 
to view the ’97 racing outlook with complacency. There 
was never a year when rowing material at Cornell waa 
so abundant — five eight-oared crews turned out every 
night—the ’varsity (the 96 crew intact, with one excep- 
tion), the second ’varsity, the Annapolis crew (the win- 
ning Freshmen of ’96), the 97. Freshmen; and a boat 
— accommodated candidates not placed in any of the 
others. ? 

The ’varsity worked well at first, and then took a slump 
from which it never recovered, and during which the An- 
napolis crew beat it handily at any distance and at every 
meeting. Threats of a ‘‘shake up” were of little avail; 
the crew rowed well together, but had_no life, and seem- 
ed little inclined to acquire any. Several changes were 
made, but about ten days ago ett dismissed from 
the crew all but two of, the old ‘varsity. meu, and refilled 
their places from the Annapolis boat. 


‘Tavs at THIS wRitixa Dalzell, Bentley, Wakeman, 
King, Oddie, Odell, Berser. and Carter are rowing as 
the "varsity crew, all of whom save Bentley and Savage 
‘rowed against the naval cadets last month, and five pulled 


A. Kreaentslein. 
290-Yard Hurdles, 95 3-5 s. 


John Richards. 
190-Yard Hurdles, 15 4-5 «. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY TRACK TEAM—TIIE WESTERN INTER-COLLEGIATE 


CHAMPIONS OF '97. 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHI PS, BERKELEY OVAL, NEW YORK, MAY 29, 1897. * 
io ? % ; F 
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in the 96 Freshmen boat. The substitutes are Bailey and 
Raymond, Moore and Spillman, the first two having had 
seats in the Annapolis boat, and Spillman being the ’var- 
sity captain. : 

it speaks volumes of praise for the discipline of the 
Cornell boating department when the ’varsity crew—a win- 
ner the previous year—is so completely annihilated, and a 
*varsity captain put on the substitute list. But it also 
reflects discredit upon the men that such drastic measures 
were made necessary so late in the-:season. The retire- 


ment of the veterans has not resulted (as the newspapers | 


had it) from any offence so specific or so recent as ‘‘short- 
cake.” But there has not been conscientious training any 
of the time since the work began. It really seems in- 
conceivable that a Cornell man should, in this most im- 
portant year of-all rowing years, slight his training; but 
with some of the men there have been late going to bed, 
careless eating and living—the things which hurt a man’s 
wind and strength, and that have seriously wrenched Cor- 
nell’s boating prospects barely a month before her most im- 
portant race. 


So CoRNELL’sS PRESENT ‘vaRsITY is practically her 96 
Freshmen crew redressed—the eight that defeated the Har- 
vard, Columbia, and Univ. of Penn. Freshmen crews last 
year on the Hudson, and the one which last month beat the 
naval cadets by two lengths for two miles in 11 m. 15 8. 

It is & thoroughly good crew, rather light for a ’var- 
sity—160 pounds average—but very little lighter than the 

winning crew of last year. Its time is excellent, and the 
stroke is not a particle different from that of last year, 
although it differs from the stroke both Harvard and Yale 
aré using this year, principally in .being shorter. It 
has shown good speed for two miles, but is not quite up 

to the Cornell standard for best crews. There has been 

little opportunity in the last week for work on the lake, 
so what it is doing for three and four miles has not yet 
developed. It'is not unlikely that Cornell will rely large- 
ly upon what she believes to be the superiority, for four 
miles, of the Americanized English stroke over the 
straight English method as adopted by Harvard and Yale. 

At the time I last saw the crews, the Cornell boat seemed 
to have greater pace than Harvard and Yale, but not to 
run so smoothly between strokes as Harvard, nor to have 
the suggestion of power that the Yale crew gives. Both 
the Harvard and the Yale men are superior to Cornell in 
point of physique. But races are not won on the physique 
of the men sitting in the boats. 

Since the other page of this Department went to preas, 
and as this one is about to go, word comes from Ithaca 
that Courtney has made another change in the recently 
chosen ‘varsity, putting in Briggs, Spillman, and Moore at 
stroke, 6, and 8. It is desperately ill luck for Cornell that 
so many ‘‘shake-ups” should be necessary within two 
weeks of the race. Every day lost now in trying com- 
— must materially affect Cornell’s chances on the 

oth. 


HARVARD HAS HAD NONE of the difficulty encountered 
at either Yale or Cornell. In no period of Harvard’s 
athletic history has there been a boating interest to com- 
pare with that of this year, and never before within my 
recollection has a single policy of coaching met with Bos- 
ton Harvard's approval. It is even a greater undertaking 
to harmonize Boston Harvard, or Harvard Boston (I have 
never quite made up my mind which is the more truly 
descriptive), than to turn out a good eight. A crew de- 
veloped along modern lines is of” itself a novelty at Har- 
vard, but the unity of all the disgruntled rowing shades 
of Boston Harvard in concerted support of one defined 
system is nothing short of a nine days’ wonder. 

And both of these thirgs Mr. R. C. Lehmann has accom- 
plished. What greater claim can a man have on the grati- 
tude of American sportsmen! 

How each one of several Boston Harvards-I have in 
mind has refrained from taking unto himself the credit 
for Mr. Lehmann’s visit and work I cannot, I confess, 
viewed by the light of other days, understand. 


SPEAKING oF Mr. LEHMANN REMINDS ME of the din- 
ner and reception given to him by the University Ath- 
letic Club a week or so ago. Mr. Lehmann has had no 
entertainment in this country that so frankly and gen- 
uinely expressed the esteem in which he is held by Amer- 


“A FAMILY CANOE TRIP.”—By FLORENCE WaTTERS SNEDEKER. —ILLUSTRATED.—32MO, 





ican college men. He of course knows that Harvard 
men keenly appreciate his work for them, but university 
men generally feel that he has done American boating an 
iuestimable service, aud shown extreme sportsmanship in 
coming over as he hag, and we all want him to know how 
we feel. That was the sentiment which impelled the 
University Athletic Club, with its membership drawn from 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Dart- 
mouth, Cornell, and others, to give Mr. Lehmann the glad 
hand. 

It was, too, a most eeerysiote opening of the club’s 
new home at 19 West Thirty-fourth Street. It gives me 
unqualified pleasure to note the prosperity of the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club, and to commend it to college men. 
The place it is filling in the university world is so praise- 
worthy as to warrant its support in every quarter. Not 
the least commendable of its efforts to give the younger 
college set an attractive and wholesome club life is the 
recent amendment to its constitution, which grants to 
graduates of less than four years’ i Roteeeet 

yment of a portion of the initiation fee. In its =7- 
ourth Street house there is ample accommodation for 
membership that found the old home too confined, and 
abundant and handsome facilities for the entertainment 
of their friends. 


THE PRESENT ENCOURAGING CONDITION of Harvard’s 
crew comes not from the return of veteran oarsmen, or 
even because of a supply of unusually good material. Of 
the men in the boat to-day, beginning at the bow—Mar- 
vin, Bull, Wrightington, Sprague, J. H. Perkins, J. F. 
Perkins, Goodrich, and Boardman, stroke—which is prob- 
ably the definite make-up, except in case of accident, 
Captain Goodrich, J. F. Perkins, and Sprague are the 
only men who sat in last year’s boat, although Bull was 
a substitute. The substitutes this year are McDuffie, 
Thomson, Hollister, and Whitbeck. 

The material has not been above the grersee at any 
time, nor are there exceptionally strong ®ars among the 
eight men finally chosen. But a splendid spirit has dom- 
inated the oarsmen from the beginning—a spirit which 
recognized the unanimous backing of the university and 
urged on the men to their utmost endeavors. In so far 


the material has been unusually good, and Mr. Lehmann 
has done the rest. : 


THE ENGLISH sTROKE pulled by Harvard, and that 
shown in the page work of Yale, have no real essential 
difference, and no visible difference except that Yale re- 
covers much lower than Harvard. The reach is about 
the same, and each rows the stroke well out. Harvard 
does her work much more smoothly at this writing, and 
seems to recover with less effort. Her general work is 
cleaner, and the crew has done faster rowing; but Yale 
gives the impression of greater power. 

Harvard has done some rather fast work on occasions, 
and shown several times a rare turn of speed for a half- 
mile. It will take a lively crew indeed to get the lead 
on her at the start. : 


THE CoLUMBIA ’VARSITY has been so handicapped by 

the rough water which obtains off its boat-house on the 
Hudson most of the time that good practice has been in- 
termittent, and the eight has not therefore got smoothed 
out in its work. 
_ Notwithstanding, Mr. Cowles has succeeded in implant- 
ing the fundamentals of a stroke which, carried out to its 
perfection, should give Columbia a faster crew than the one 
which defeated Cornell in 95. It is not so pretty, perhaps, 
as the stroke of that year, but it has more reach and pow- 
er and suggests more pace. 

Of last year’s crew there are in the 97 boat Stroke Pierre- 

pow. Longacre (7), Carter (6), and Captain Pressprich (2); 
utnam, at bow, was a substitute last year. he new 
men are Shattuck (5), MacKay (4), Lewis (3). The firstand 
last are entirely new to rowing, while MacKay captained 
the ’96 Freshmen. 

Physically there will not be a better crew at Pough- 
keepsie; the men in the waist of the boat are powerful 
and, judged by the work the frequently do in an after- 
noon, apparently tireless. If they get smoothed out 
and improve their blade- work, they ought to make a 
strong bid for the Cornell-Columbia-Penosylvania race. 
At present, the outboard-work is not good; but what 





seems to me more important is their failure to get hold 
of the water at the beginning of the stroke. They do not 
make the most of the long reach, and there is a tendency 
not to row the stroke out. In other words, the blade is not 
working much more than half the time it is in the water. 
This is true of about every man in the boat save Pierre- 

ont. Longacre is naturally the best oar in the boat, but 
his blade does not do the work it should; it is not more 
than half covered to begin with, and the catch is weak; 
there is no drive in his stroke, and that has its influence 
on all the other starboard men. 

No. 2 and bow row in good form, but too much in the 
air, and they have rowed long enough to do better. No.5, 
absolutely new to rowing, gets more drive in his stroke 
than any other man in the boat except Pierrepont. The 
men will have to work hard the balance of the month to 
get on even terms with Cornell. 

The Freshmen manage to Ret good pace out of their 
boat; more than I saw in the Cornell Freshmen. 

Pennsylvania I have not seen. : 

Yale’s Freshmen are travelling faster than Harvard’s or 
Cornell’s. 


No CREW OF THE YEAR has done such admirable work 
under the circumstances as that put forth by the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. The time permitted 
the cadets for practice is so limited that attainment of 

form is really remarkable. Add to this the further 
act of there being but 200 men in the academy, and the 
splendid work of these young gentlemen may be ade- 
quately appreciated. The same handicap is experienced 
and equal praise due in football and baseball. The cadet 
at Annapolis and at West Point must be a sportsman 
indeed to stick to these games. But he does stick to 
a and his success has been emphatic. May it never 

ess! 

William D. Connor, who was graduated from West 
Point last Wednesday at the head of his class, was the 
captain of the ’96 football eleven, and one of the best half- 
backs on the field. 

The Annapolis crew this year was developed under the 
efficient coaching of Richard (best known at Yale as 
‘‘ Bronco”) Armstrong, and the pupils were worthy their 
teacher. They lost, by about one length, their first race 
of two miles, May 15, against the Cornell eight, of whom 
six were coma ena! put into the ’varsity boat. But on 
May 29 “y efeated the Univ. of Penn. varsity seven 
lengths in three miles. This was the third annual race, 
Univ. of Penn. having won the other two. Rough prac- 
tice water had prevented the cadets from getting into 
their best form before meeting Cornell. 


HAVING WON THE Brown sentEs, Yale laid off Green- 
way (that he might be fresh for the first Princeton game), 
went to Providence, and in a game well played by both 
sides was beaten. ; 

Having won the first Princeton game at New Haven, 
and knowing full well the practical impossibility of win- 
ning the second at Princeton, Yale again husbanded her 
strength last Saturday in preparation for the deciding 
game of the series next Saturday. 

Princeton won the second pope last Saturday easily 
enough (16-8), knocking one of Yale’s substitute pitchers 
out of the box; but the significant features of the play, s 
bearing on the future, were Princeton’s seven errors (com- 
—— with Yale’s two), and the way Yale hit Jayne. 

rinceton’s game. was loose—so loose as to shake confi- 
dence in her ability to win the deciding on Satur- 
day next. If she can play a fast, error game from 


. the start, Princeton should win; for she is stronger at 


the bat, has a quicker in-field and a more brilliant 
out-field. But another such game as that last Saturday 
will settle her hopes of the triple university leader- 
ship. Yale has demonstrated her ability to play without 
makion errors, and to get hits when they are most wanted. 
In a word, Yale is the steadier, aud has a good fighting 
chance for success. 

Harvard is error-making again. Errors and poor base- 
running lost the Holy Cross game (2-3), and although 
easily defeating Univ. of Penn. (8-0), she made errors 
enough to have given away several runs. 


Western and Southern inter jate athletic and bicycle 


championships comment next week. CasPAR WHITNEY. 
CtoTH, 50 CENTS.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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‘YELLOWSTONE PARK | 


CONSTANTLY BEING § 
— BUILT § 


B COACH tourists. 


: Those who will remain a MONTH in the PARK will find it possible to visit # 
a new localities each day. : 
No CHANGE OF CARS between ST. PAUL and the PARK. Pullman % 
# Sleepine-Cars run to the PARK BOUNDARY. if 


2 The NORTHERN PACIFIC'S new annual, WONDERLAND ’97, gives } 
% extended information about the PARK. Send SIX CENTS for it. 
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CHANCE FOR A SCOOP. 


New Reporrer. “Old Golding says that if I approach him again regarding that bank scandal, 
f k y bone in my body; and he meaus it, too.” > ; 
ei con beat “Great! That “I be good for three columns; go interview him at once. I'll 
have an ambulance at his door when they bring you out.” 
















Wherever 
You Are 


on the dining car, in the cafe, 
touring awheel, avoid the 
danger of changing water— ¢ 


















CARBONATED. 
Drives away thirst, dis- 
pels languor, increases 
your health, adds mate- 
rially to the enjoyments 
oflife. It’s always ready 
for drinking, and those 
who know its benefits are ¢ 
always ready to drink it. 


Bold by all dealers by the § 
bottie and in cases of two § 





A package of HIRES Root- 


particularly adapted for mourning wear. 


LAWN DRESSING-SACQUES. 


SUMMER SILK PETTICOATS. 


~HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Seen 
Constable 


-LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 
SHIRT WAISTS. 


D. & J. Anderson's 
Gingham and Zephyrine Waists. 
Dotted Piqué Waists, 
French Percale Waists, 
including an assortment of patterns 


Dimity Wrappers, ‘ 
China and Foulard and Silk Négligées. 


Rroadway A 196 at. 


NEW YORK. 











For sale by all leading 
retailers. 
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The Ease ana Simplicity with which 
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Extract ot BEEF 


ng its chief attractions. Amyone can make delicious Sou 
‘really palatable. Beet Tea, and at a minimum expense, with Armours 


Extract. 


o trouble or mystery about it. Send for our little book, “Culinary 


Wrinkles,” mailed free upon application. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















There is nothing equal to an 


ue 
Allcock 

for a pain in the small of the -back-—in fact, anywhere. It 
‘works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Allcock’s.” 


Porous 
+ ‘Plaster 
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beer extract makes 5 gallons, 
Sold as formerly, by all 
dealers 
tet ee The Charles E. Hires Co., 
L Bills of Exchange bought 
ette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 


to Europe and South Africa. 
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Commercial and Travellers’ 





How Far 
have I gone? 
THE 
VEEDER 
CYCLOMETER 


Answers accurately. 


Smallest, neatest, and only reliable cy- 
clometer on the market. Weight, 1 oz. 


Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERs, No. 569 WALL STREET. 


<=‘ BROOKS ” 


wean SPRING SEAT Post 


wear The Original. The Best. Thousands 
in use. Takes away all jolt and jar. 














Can be used with heel or sad- 
ap a __ Price, $1.50. 
. ment te prevent side play. Sent For sale by all reliable dealers. 
Price, C. 0. D. on trial. Satisfaction guar- 3 


r) anteed AGENTS WANTED. 
$3% BROOKES SPRING SEAT POST CO. 
1540 Marquette Building, Chlengp. 


BOOKLET FREE 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford,Conn, * 

















VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 





in Madrid during the forme 


in Cuba at the present time. 


CUBA 


TO-DAY 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 
With an Ilustration and a Map. Post 8vo, Paper 


Covers, 60 cents. 


Mr. Stephen Bonsal was peculiarly fitted for the 
task when he went to Cuba with.the purpose of 
etting at the truth of the situation there; for, 
having acted as Chargé d’Affaires and Secretary of the United States Legation 
r Cleveland administration, he possessed a perfect 

knowledge of the Spanish language, characteristics, and history. 
gives to the public a graphic and accurate account of the condition of things 


Mr. Bonsal 





THE LANDLORD AT LION’S 
HEAD. A Novel. By W. D. 
Howetts. Illustrated by W. 
T. SmepLey. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


A novel marked by rare subtlety in its 
presentation of contrasting types of charac- 
ter and by exquisite beauty in its feeling or 
nature, the opening chapters making one of 
the best pictures of the New England coun- 
try ever achieved in our literature.—Boston 
Transcript. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE- 
BOAT. Being Some Further 
Account of the Doings of the 
Associated Shades, under the 
Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, 
Esq. By Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
Illustrated by PeTeR NEWELL. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The story abounds in good humor, and 
the illustrations emphasize the happenings 
capitally.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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